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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Father Wladimir Leddchowski 


T= late Father Ledéchowski, General of the Society | 2 a. 
of Jesus from February, 1915, until his death in xiao 
December, 1942, was fond of telling this story against 

himself. When he first came to Rome, he was presented 
by his uncle, Cardinal Ledéchowski, to Pope Leo XIII. 
The Cardinal informed the Holy Father that his nephew 
wished to become a priest and hoped to continue his ecclesi- 
astical studies in Rome. “ Yes,” answered the Pope in his 
deep voice,” provided he doesn’t become a Jesuit.” As a 
matter of fact, Wladimir Ledéchowski’s poor state of health 
was a more definite obstacle to admission into the Society 
than any possible opposition on the part of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The Provincial of Galicia hesitated to accept a 
novice who looked as though he might develop into a chronic 
invalid. When over seventy, Father Ledéchowski loved to 
recall the fact that it required a direct order from the General 
to the Provincial before he was accepted as a novice in his 
own province. Occasionally he used this incident to warn 
superiors not to reject a candidate too hastily on grounds 
of less robust health. Indeed, Father Ledéchowski’s own 
career was a remarkable instance of the power of mind and 
determination to compensate for a certain lack of health 
and stamina. 


His Career 


ATHER LEDOCHOWSKI came of a distinguished 

Polish family the name of which can be traced through 
Poland’s history. His father held a position of honour at 
the Austrian court, and the future Jesuit was born on what 
was then Austrian soil, at Loosdorf. His mother was Swiss, 
her family name being Salis-Zizers. Two of his sisters, both 
older than himself, were to do valiant work in the Church ; 
the first, Maria Theresia, who inaugurated the St. Peter 
Claver Society for the Foreign Missions in Africa and was 
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2 COMMENTS 


widely reverenced for her holiness of life ; the second, Julia, 
who entered the Ursuline Congregation and was largely 
responsible for the great development of Ursuline work in 
resurrected Poland. His uncle, Cardinal Led6échowski, has 
already been mentioned. He was Archbishop of Poznan 
and played a large part in the resistance of the Catholic 
Poles to Bismarck’s Kulturkampf of the 1870's: he suffered 
imprisonment for two years at the hands of the Prussian 
authorities. As a boy, Wladimir Ledéchowski was a pupil 
at the Theresianum in Vienna. The family intention was 
that he should follow a diplomatic career and, after leaving 
school, he studied civil law for a year. He then turned his 
attention to theology, entering the episcopal seminary at 
Tarnow : his family had now left Austria for Austrian- 
occupied Galicia. His health, never strong, was the reason 
why he was sent to Rome to continue these theological 
studies. In Rome he was a member of the German-Hungarian 
College, originally established by St. Ignatius Loyola. There 
he interrupted his theological course by devoting two years, 
at the Gregorian University, to scholastic philosophy (1887- 
1889). In 1889, he entered the Galician province of the 
Society of Jesus. Two years of noviceship, and a third year, 
spent in general humanities—and he completed the theology 
which he had begun at Tarnow. Ordained priest on 
June roth, 1894, he was soon engaged in literary work in 
Cracow. From 1898 until 1900 he was Superior of the 
writers’ residence in Cracow, and in 1goo Rector of the 
Cracow college. The very next year he took his final vows 
in the Society and was made Vice-Provincial of Galicia, 
becoming full Provincial in 1902. Four years subsequently, 
he took part in the General Congregation which elected his 
predecessor, Father Wernz, as General of the Society. Though 
only forty years of age, he received several votes himself. 
This congregation marked a turning point in his career. 
It appointed him Assistant for the German provinces, thus 
obliging him to reside and work in Rome. At that time, 
the German Assistancy included Holland, Belgium, Hungary, 
and what are now the provinces of the Slav Assistancy, as 
well as the provinces of Germany and Austria. Father 
Wernz died on the same day as Pope Pius X—August goth, 
1914. The congregation which succeeded in assembling 
early in 1915, in spite of war conditions, this time elected 
Father Ledéchowski. The result of this election was 
announced on February 11th, 1915. 
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COMMENTS 3 
His Work 


HE new General’s first task was the difficult one of 

keeping in effective touch with his many Jesuit subjects, 
both inside and outside the belligerent countries. To achieve 
this the more easily, he spent the latter portion of the first 
world war in Switzerland. His tenure of office—as General 
—has been exceeded in Jength only in three instances, those 
of Generals Acquaviva, Vitelleschi and Beckx. And it was 
characterised by many significant developments within the 
Society. During his period of high office, Father Led6échowski 
established twenty new provinces or independent vice- 
provinces. The numbers of the Society grew apace, especially 
in North and South America. Two new Assistancies were 
created—those of the Slav provinces which came into 
prominence after the various peace treaties, and of South 
America. He was an enthusiastic supporter of Pius XI 
in all that Pontiff’s missionary projects. He took over the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute and gave it a new actuality. 
He encouraged the establishment of the “ Russicum,” a 
college for the formation of priests in the Eastern rite, with 
the eventual purpose of working in Russia. To keep to 
educational matters, his was the main responsibility for the 
transfer of the Gregorian University from its ancient home 
in the Via del Seminario to the modern and far more commodious 
quarters in the Piazza della Pilotta. The present writer can 
testify to the immense advance which this signified : for he 
studied in the former building and since then has lectured 
in the latter. Within a few years,the number of students 
at this Papal University increased from 1,400 (that was all 
the old Gregorian could take) to more than 2,500: this 
was the figure immediately prior to the war, and professors 
were coming to Rome from almost every province of the 
Society. Father Ledéchowski did much to develop the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute—a specialist school that has 
done valuable work in Scripture research. I remember one 
occasion, in the early summer of 1938, when Pope Pius XI 
had expressed the wish that a certain Scripture doctorate 
thesis should be presented and defended in his presence. 
The Holy Father was then at Castel Gandolfo whither he 
had withdrawn, earlier than usual, on account of the visit 
of Hitler to Rome. With the Biblical examiners was present 
Father Ledéchowski, seeming—in his quiet and unobtrusive 
manner—to dominate the session. I can recall seeing him 
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in the procession during the Canonisation Mass of St. Peter 
Canisius. He was quietly there, recollected and clearly in 
prayer, in the midst of that elaborate ceremony: yet you 
noticed him rather than others. The same impression 
remains from the ceremonies at the Gest: when the body of 
the Polish Jesuit Saint, Andrew Bobola, was carried in 
solemn procession from the church to the railway station 
en route for Poland. Father Ledéchowski though he never, 
I think, had the opportunity of visiting his country after its 
restoration in 1918, was very attached to it. On his coffin, 
as it rested in front of the high altar in the Gest, was a wreath 
with Poland’s national colours: and the Vatican Radio, 
broadcasting in German the news of his death and an 
appreciation of his career, ended with the pointed remark 
that his grief for the sufferings of his fellow ‘Poles had weighed 
heavily upon his closing years. 


Further Notes 
ROM an internal point of view, his period of office 
was marked by two extra General Congregations, 

convened in 1923 and 1938. Such extra congregations are 

very rare indeed in the history of the Society. These two 
were necessitated by the problem of adapting the Institute 
of the Society to the requirements of the new Code of Canon 

Law, promulgated in 1918, and by the desire to revise the 

Society’s system of studies, in accordance with the Apostolic 

Constitution for university and seminary education, issued 

by Pius XI under the title of Deus Sctentiarum Dominus. He 

greatly enlarged the central Curia and rehoused it near the 

Vatican, along the Borgo Santo Spirito, not far from the Tiber’s 

bend. Those who lived and worked with him admired 

his long and wide views. He spoke frequently of what he 
termed the “great soul” of St. Ignatius which embraced 
the whole field of activity of the Church: this outlook he 
desired and cultivated for himself. Though readily appreci- 
ative of good work done by members of the Society, there 
was never complacency, there was no sense of easy satisfaction. 
He would use the report of some failure or half-success to 
urge greater effort, more intense energy, different methods 
of approach. When he heard of attacks upon the Society, 
in this or that country, he employed them as arguments 
and spurs to zeal and enterprise. He welcomed criticism 
of Jesuit methods, in education and apostolic work, because 
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this led to reflection, examination, and, at times, to new 
and better means. Father Ledéchowski had exceptional 
powers of memory and, when one remembers his never 
robust condition of health, a remarkable force of mental 
concentration. He very definitely ruled the Society during 
his years of office. A member of his Curia tells how the new 
edition of the Ratio Studiorum or handbook of studies for the 
Society was prepared under his guidance, in order to bring 
everything into line with the New Papal Constitution on 
ecclesiastical studies. The work of revision was decided upon 
at the 1938 General Congregation and was entrusted to a 
small committee, representing the eight Assistancies of the 
Society. This committee worked together for a year. Their 
findings were submitted to the eight Assistants and to a number 
of experts who all sent in their comments and suggestions. 
Finally, the work went to Father Ledéchowski who examined 
it with great thoroughness. Assisted on technical points 
by the secretary of this committee, he worked carefully 
through every paragraph, made alterations and additions, 
even modifying some of the paragraphs, before declaring 
himself satisfied with the edition and taking responsibility for 
its publication. From time to time, when he had a long 
piece of work that demanded quiet and uninterrupted hours 
of thought and consideration, he would leave Rome for the 
novitiate of the Roman province, at Galloro in the Campagna 
or—on one or two occasions in his latest years—for the 
novitiate of the Neapolitan province, at Vico Equense, along 
the bay of Naples. His method was always the same. He 
studied each point carefully, discussed it with the Assistant 
under whose department it came, and then made or did not 
make a change or emendation. If he was not yet clear 
about it, he would refer the question back to the Provincial 
whom it concerned. A similar care was noticeable in his 
correspondence. He began by dictating a letter—in its 
general substance; he then corrected a first draft, and 
finally, read through the second draft before putting his 
signature to it. Large views were thus associated with 
considerable attention to details. This was true in other 
ways, also. It is said that he kept in his head all the details 
of the new Curia buildings, that he suggested how the garden 
should be laid out, and the paths put down. It was during 
a sleepless night that he conceived the project of erecting 
a large statue of the Sacred Heart—a dominating feature of 
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the new house and grounds. Tradition has it that he intro- 
duced typewriters into the Curia, when he was German 
Assistant, and made notes about the quality and colour of the 
ink that would be most durable. Means to the end—he was 
fond of emphasizing this principle of St. Ignatius. Modern 
means, effective means—that was what was called for, in 
his view. 


In Himself 
IS advocacy of up-to-date methods and his own 
methodical use of time are characteristic. He was 

able to get through a surprising amount of personal work, 

and this stood out even more clearly as he grew older and 
was compelled to consider his own health. His doctors 
ordered him to sleep for eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

As a rule, he stayed in bed for this period though he did not 

always sleep. At the side of his bed he kept a writing pad 

and he noted there the ideas and projects that came to his 
mind in those sleepless hours. I like the quite authentic 
story of the old lay brother who acted as infirmarian, and 
was very annoyed to discover in the morning this writing 
pad covered with the—it must be confessed—considerably 
illegible script of the Father General. The lay-brother 
wasn’t afraid to say that there was little point in the General’s 
applying to doctors for a cure of his insomnia: what he 
ought to do at once, was to throw that pencil and writing 
block out of the window. In his later years, Father 

Ledéchowski was often too unwell to rise and say Mass. 

He would receive Holy Communion—and then, amazingly, 

he would be ready to begin work at his normal hour. Once 

started, he would not interrupt it except for very modest 
meals which he frequently took alone, to conserve his energies 
and economise time. In the evening, after supper, he retired 
to his room—for prayer and quiet reading. He was indeed 

a man of deep religious feeling and spiritual insight. His 

intellectual gifts were remarkable. He was an excellent 

linguist, speaking perfect Polish, German, French and 

Italian : it is said that he preferred German as a language 

for conversation. English he could understand, provided 

you spoke slowly, and he loved to speak a “ God bless you ” 
in an interview with a visitor from Britain or the United 

States. He was, not in the very least, formidable. He had 

one of ‘the most charming smiles imaginable, and it was far 
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easier. to approach him than a host of less important people. 
He was simple and humble, and he loved to take his recreation, 
when he was free, with the lay-brothers, talking with them 
quite naturally about their work and problems. You might 
have passed him in the Roman streets without taking notice. 
He would not have caused you to turn your head as did Cardinal 
Merry del Val or the present Holy Father, when he was 
Cardinal Pacelli. I well remember the first visit of two 
students to his rooms, then in the old German-Hungarian 
College. There were two of us, and we were a trifle appre- 
hensive, not merely because he was the General of the Society 
but for the reason that we understood it was etiquette to 
reply in the language with which he commenced to speak. 
But he was most friendly and disarming ; it was one of the 
easiest interviews you could imagine, and we found ourselves 
taking without embarrassment. Indeed, “ disarming” does 
describe him. He was sometimes a sick man; often he 
seemed a frail man: but this smile of his hinted at a serenity 
and detachment that was blended withal with a remarkable 
energy and dynamism. For many years, he was a well known 
figure in Catholic Rome. He ruled the Society through 
difficult times with vigour and vision and rare undertanding. 


Russian Successes 

HIS winter’s offensives of the Russian armies will 

certainly be one of the decisive factors of the war. 
They are very different, in character and possibilities, from ° 
the counter-attacks which were mounted a year ago. Then 
the Russians were recovering from staggering reverses ; 
their counter-attacks were intended to provide some relief 
from a difficult situation, to delay the resumption of Nazi 
campaigns in the following spring. They: were actually 
successful in postponing such German movements until 
later in the summer when these were directed against 
Stalingrad and in the direction of the Caucasian oil-fields. 
This year, their counter-offensive has been elaborately 
planned and it has already achieved major results. It 
shows evidence of skilful and expert leadership. The plain 
fact is that the Germans are, at the moment, not merely 
out-fought in Russia; they have been out-thought and out- 
generalled—a bitter pill for the Teutonic military experts 
who took it for granted that the best the Russians could do 
was to imitate German methods at second-hand. The 
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“hedgehog” tactics which the Germans adopted during 
the winter of 1941-42 have not saved them in the winter 
of 1942-43. One drastic proof of this has been the anni- 
hilation of their forces in Veliki Luki and around Stalingrad. 
Russia has been copiously assisted, with war material, from 
Britain and the United States; but this alone does not 
explain the present Russian superiority. The Russian people 
have responded magnificently to the Nazi challenge to their 
country. And there is abundant evidence that the Russians 
believe that they can now drive the Germans off their national 
soil ‘and, in fact, can now win the war. Their morale is 
decidedly high. The defenders of Leningrad have shown 
a spirit of resistance and fortitude that is deserving of our 
fullest recognition. The Nazi radio now echoes Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches of two and a half years ago. “ Blood 
and tears ’—is their exhortation to the people of the Third 
Reich. Propaganda has been developed to so subtle a 
pitch that it is unwise to conclude from these accents that 
Germany is in a desperate position. It may be their intention 
to suggest this and to give us false encouragement : or they 
may indeed have serious reasons for rousing the flagging 
spirits of German civilians. What is certain, is that Russian 
successes have gravely shaken the complacency of the framers 
of Europe’s New Order. And this, conjoined with the 
successes of the Allies in Africa, has altered the fortunes 
of the war. 


The Casablanca Front 
HE news that President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
have been in ten days’ conference at Casablanca 

is a sign that the general plans of the United Nations are 

being woven more closely in concert. North-West Africa 
is becoming a bridgehead between the New World and the 

Old, and it will probably remain a bridgehead after the war. 

For the establishment of a peaceful and permanent world- 

order after the war the collaboration of the United States, 

and indeed of the South American countries, is indispensable. 

North West Africa may well provide a very convenient 

bridgehead. Every evidence of closer purposes—between 

ourselves and the Americans—is comforting. This prolonged 

‘conference has another welcome aspect. It is difficult for 

the Governments of democratic countries to deal at once 

with the unenlightened criticism of its free—and at times 
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not sufficiently responsible—Press and public opinion. That 
was the case a few months ago, when there was a noisy 
clamour for a second front on the Continent. The answer 
to this clamour came with the Anglo-American descent upon 
North Africa. More recently, there has been a Press cam- 
paign, both here and in the States, against the very reasonable 
arrangements concluded by General Eisenhower with Admiral 
Darlan and General Giraud. The name of General de Gaulle 
—a highly respected one because of his uncompromising 
attitude after the fall of France—was dragged into this 
journalistic squabble : it was difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that the Fighting French, admirable from the military stand- 
point, were being caught up in political intrigues that were 
not to the advantage of the United Nations. Throughout, 
the British Government and the American State Department 
maintained an admirable reticence. There may be problems 
in North Africa. Admiral Cunningham has given his 
opinion that the adherence, at the time, of Admiral Darlan 
facilitated the Allied cause to an extent that made all the 
difference between success and relative failure. The Casa- 
blanca meetings have brought together Generals Giraud 
and de Gaulle, and the problems that existed, have assuredly 
been faced. France was sorely divided before and during 
the war. The future of Europe depends, to a very real 
extent, upon the re-establishment of a united and purposeful 
France, freed from the disastrous internal issues of the 
immediately pre-war years. A book, reviewed in this number, 
passes the following judgment on 1940 France. 


Owing to the advantages belonging to a political party 
implied at the time, men of France ceased to be Frenchmen, 
but were Fascists, Communists, Radicals, and the rest of it. 
So they went to war this time not as a nation but as political 
partisans. To push it to the extreme you might say that 
taking such-and-such a hill wasn’t in the interest of the 
Union Socialiste, and to blow up the bridge wasn’t what the 
P.S.F. wanted. And then there was no authority left... . 
The very fact that the name of Pétain could rally so many 
Frenchmen only bears out my contention that fundamentally 
the Frenchmen respect the things or names that deserve 
respect. . . . Clemenceau got that respect, Foch got it; 
but who was there in that corruption who deserved respect 
and whom the French could have fallen back upon ? 


The Casablanca meeting will have done something to secure 
a united Front of Frenchmen outside France. 
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The Pacific 

N all this attention to Allied progress in Russia and Africa 

we must not forget the stern efforts that are being made 
in the Pacific. Japanese advances were at first so speedy 
as to bewilder us. We appeared to be faced with the invasion 
of Australia or India. In the Pacific, however, stout resist- 
ance has held the Japanese. A number of sea and air battles, 
chiefly between the American and Japanese forces, have 
resulted in decisive American victories. Papua and New 
Guinea have been delivered from Japanese occupation. In 
spite of the landing of Japanese reinforcements, these territories 
were gradually cleared of the Japanese. We, in Europe, 
are naturally pre-occupied with the Nazi danger that we 
have only occasional glances to throw towards the Pacific. 
But the menace from Japan has to be overthrown just as 
much as the threat from Germany. Whatever the secret 
Japanese building programme may have been—and it is 
clear that it was considerable—the U.S. fleet has inflicted 
crippling damages. However, in the Pacific war, the Allies 
are still on the defensive. There are thousands of miles 
of ocean to master before it can be brought home to the 
people of Japan that their dreams of Hakko Ichiu will not be 
tolerated. China, fighting heroically against these aggresive 
plans, has to be liberated, and then it is evident that China 
will play the principal part in a Far-Eastern reorganization. 
The British and American renunciation of extra-territorial 
privileges is not merely a sign that nineteenth century circum- 
stances have gone for good. It is also a recognition that 
the future of Far Asia will be mainly in the hands of the 
peaceful and re-awakened Chinese. 


In the Balkans 
HE situation in Yugoslavia is both grave and confusing. 
German, Italian, Bulgarian and Hungarian divisions 

are trying to hold down the people. These, in their turn, 

are resisting locally and also through the organized forces 
of General Mihailovitch. Méihailovitch is officially War 

Minister, represented in the London cabinet by the Yugo- 

slavian Prime Minister, Dr. Yovanovitch. According to the 

news summary published by the Yugoslav authorities, Mihailo- 
vitch is gradually extending his unifying influence over the 
various local bands that are offering armed resistance to the 
occupying divisions. American papers have openly declared 
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that these Yugoslav patriots are not only fighting against 
the invaders but are squabbling with one another, and even 
fighting one another. Many of these local bands are 
Communist, and are inspired from Russia. The Hrvatski 
Narod, an ustasha Croatian paper, on December 1gth, 1942, 
reported the speech of the German Minister who had decorated 
several Croatian railwaymen. “In your country,” the 
Minister said, “‘ there are bands of men who threaten your 
interests like real enemies. Some get their instructions from 
Moscow, some from London.” The Italian paper, Corriere 
della: Sera, gave an account of the Yugoslavian partisans 
(December 20th, 1942). According to this, they wear old 
military uniforms. In their berets they wear the Soviet 
star, with the hammer and sickle, crowned with ears 
of corn. On the collars of their uniforms they stick all 
manner of symbolic designs, always of a gruesome character, 
such as a skull and crossbones, or little torches of white metal 
engraved in Serbian characters with such words as ‘ Death 
or Freedom’. Through lack of knowledge of Balkan life 
—the news summary tells us—this Italian paper misunder- 
stands the situation. The skull and crossbones, with the 
motto mentioned, are the symbol of the Chetniks or Yugoslav 
Nationalist Guerrillas: the crossed ears of wheat, too, are 
essentially a Yugoslav national symbol. For all that, the 
Daily Worker has been conducting a campaign against General 
Mihailovitch, loudly complaining that he will not recognize 
many of these local levies which are fighting under their 
Communist banners: these levies are variously and loosely 
held together; they are peasants; and they are drawn 


_ towards Russia, as much because of a common Slav conscious- 


ness—this showed itself strongly before 1914 between Czarist 
Russia and the old kingdom of Serbia—as for any definitely 
communistic sentiments. However, the situation has been 
rife with difficulties. Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Eden announced that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had entered upon discussions with the Soviet authorities 
with the view of improving the Yugoslavian situation. 


The Cardinal of Hungary Speaks Out 
ARDINAL SEREDI, the Primate of Hungary, has 
ondemned more than once, and in no hesitant terms, 
the Nazi policy towards the Jews. He has censured its 
inhumanity and its violation of Christian ideas and standards. 
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And he has certainly put a brake upon the growth of anti- 
Semitism in Hungary. Two of his latest pronouncements— 
on the question of race and supposed race-superiority—may 
be quoted. His Christmas message, according to the Budapest 
paper Nemzeti Ujsag, stressed that the principle of human 
equality was laid down by the will of God. All human 
beings are equal by birth: they are born into, and leave, 
this world equal in His sight, who loves all mankind equally. 
Every man has the right to live, to be treated humanely, fed, 
clothed, and sheltered, and to have certain essential spiritual 
and material advantages. Anyone, added the Cardinal, 
who deprives his fellow men of these, sins against God. The 
Vatican Radio, broadcasting in German on January 25th, 
quoted the following points from a recent address from 
Cardinal Serédi : 


There are no master races in the world, but only servants 
of God and the prey of the devil. . . . There are no inferior 
nations. We are, in every respect, of equal right at the 
gates of the realm of Eternity. Whoever fails to recognize 
this is a tool or an undisguised emissary of the realm of 
darkness. 

Murder is murder, and the man who commits political murder 
or carries Out mass executions ordered for political reasons 
will be buried without any participation of the Church. 

The Church will deny the sacraments to those who have 
helped to catry off others and send them to forced labour. 

He who makes the innocent suffer for the guilty and causes 
or executes the murder of hostages will bear Cain’s mark 
of depravity for ever. 


After quoting -these excerpts from the Hungarian Cardinal’s 
address, the Vatican Radio added, in this broadcast to 
Germany : “ Though the Cardinal’s words were spoken to 
his own country, they have a character of general validity.” 


A German Bishop 


HE Christmas Pastoral Letter of Graf von Preysing, 

the Catholic Bishop of Berlin, adds another to the 
series of emphatic protests against Nazi interference with 
the Church and—what is eyen more vital—against the Nazi 
disregard of Christian principles. If anything, it is more 
outspoken than the addresses of Bishop von Galen and 
Cardinal Faulhaber. It starts with the notion of justice 
as something not created by individual man or by society. 
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Right is something which must be enforced even against 
the interest of the individual or nation. The rights of man- 
kind must be based upon the sovereign right of God ; its, 
striving for right must be built on the basic principles of 
justice with which God has endowed human nature. Only 
when the sovereign rights of God are acknowledged can 
human rights be placed beyond arbitrary human action and 
become the basis of a sound national life. 


To-day the State has been erected into the body that gives 
or refuses rights: it is considered as a manifestation, even 
an incarnation, of God. This denial of God’s sovereign 
rule is responsible for to-day’s horrors. ‘“‘ Power rules in 
the place of justice, profit in the place of right.””, The Church 
cannot permit the individual to be wholly absorbed by State 
or nation or race. The individual is responsible and free, 
and has his immortal soul. No power on earth may venture 
to force a man to speak or act against his own inner conscience. 


Every human being enjoys privileges of which no worldly 
power can deprive him. It is an honourable page in the 
history of mankind that these rights have been progressively 
developed and that they are defined and established by 
the laws of nations. No fundamental rights enjoyed by men, 
namely the right to live in security, to have freedom of choice, 
and to contract marriage—the existence of which rights 
in no way depends upon the arbitrary ideas of Governments 
—may be taken from anyone merely because he is not of 
our blood or does not speak our language. 


The bishop condemns the harmful influence that has been 
exercised by Nietzsche. He utters a serious warning to 
German Catholics to keep their minds unaffected by pre- 
vailing Nazi theories in time of war ‘“‘ when power seems 
to be supreme and we are in danger of despising justice ; 
yet only by acknowledging and respecting right can we hope 
for a better future for the world and a just peace.” 


Let us examine ourselves and see how far the idea of 
eternal immutable right lives within us and how strongly 
we are convinced that certain fundamental rights may not 
be denied to any man, whatever his origin. . . . Let us cling 
to the belief that everyone is entitled to these human rights 
and that these rights protect every man who is innocent of 
wrongdoing. Let us cling to the belief that these rights are 
universal and applicable to all men. ... Let us always 
remember that by respecting the rights of others we acknow- 
ledge and proclaim God’s sovereign rule. 
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An American Views Co-operation 


HE autumn number of Theological Studies, a review 

edited from Woodstock College and published by the 
America Press, contains two long articles on the problems of 
co-operation between Catholics and non-Catholics. The 
first, by Father John LaFarge, S.J., looks at these problems 
as they exist or promise to develop within the United States. 
He has several references to the Sword of the Spirit and 
quotes at some length from an article on the Sword which 
appeared in America on June 22nd of last year. Towards 
the end of his own article, Father LaFarge enumerates a 
list of questions to which he considers answers must be given. 
His final paragraph balances pros and cons and, while it 
suggests the advantages, even the necessity, of such co- 
operation, does not hesitate to hint at dangers. It runs 
as follows : 

After all these considerations, the plain fact remains that 
there can be no adequate defence of our civilization and of 
Christian institutions without a much greater degree of social 
unity than we now possess; that this unity cannot be 
achieved without a long and careful and co-operative probing 
into the principles—ethical and religious—which we hold 
in some fashion in common with those not of our faith ; 
and that this investigation necessarily entails a risk of mis- 
understanding, possible scandal and detriment to the Faith 
on the part of Catholics. What is the path out of this 
dilemma that takes all factors into account? Does not this 
solution involve our religio-social concept of civil and political 
society ? Here, it seems to me, is a matter our moral theo- 
logians may. well ponder. 


The editor of the review, Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
gives a detailed and very sympathetic account of adventures 
in co-operation, principally in Britain. He is facing the 
challenge thrown down by a Catholic layman: “One of 
the next tasks in theology is, it seems to me, to clear up the 
principles of that co-operation of men of different creeds 
which is required by the common good of temporal society.” 
We are promised in future issues of the review a discussion 
of the various aspects of co-operation, historical, theological 
and canonical. This particular article of the editor claims 
to be nothing more than a summary of recent thought on the 
subject, with a view to affording some documentation. 
Faithfully he records progress in England, and analyses 
articles in the Clergy Review by Canon Mahoney, Dr. 
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Butterfield and Father Bévenot, S.J. He gives in full the 
Joint Statement of “ Religion and Life’? and the Sword 
of the Spirit, as it was issued on May 28th, 1942, and some 
of the comments it provoked in the Catholic press. And he 
pays a genuine tribute to this co-operative work which, we 
feel, should be reproduced : 


The theologian who views the movement towards Christian 
co-operation as it exists in England cannot fail, I think, to be 
impressed by the exact theological intelligence, as well as 
the great practical tact, that preside over it. This is in 
greatest part due, of course, to the excellence of its leadership. 
There is a remarkable clarity of thought, an uncompromising 
integrity in the maintenance of Catholic truth, which are 
supported by a genuinely religious and prayerful spirit and 
protected by a: real sense of the dangers to which Catholic 
faith 1s exposed. At the same time, doctrinal exactness is 
joined to a greatly courteous charity, which excludes any 
tendency to ally orthodoxy with undue suspicion, com- 
placency, or rudeness. Above all, there seems to be about 
the whole movement a certain freshness and victorious 
spirit, which recalls the words of Pius XII in his Jubilee 
message: “The Church to-day cannot completely return 
to the primitive method required by the small primitive 
flock. She cannot without being untrue to herself retain to 
herself and carry on the forms of life and activity of those 
earlier days. No, there cannot be for the Church any 
going back. There can be for the human soul who studies 
her history only a desire to go forward to more victories.” 


Sidelights on the Scottish School System 


N the Church Times for January 8th, 1943, there was an 

admirable article by Dr. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester. 
It was a plea for the application to England of an Act 
equivalent to the Scottish educational Act of 1918. Such 
a measure would do away with the administrative dualism, 
which is violently opposed, and yet would leave the religious 
dualism, on which equal stress is laid by Catholics and a great 
number of Anglicans. Cardinal Hinsley has already declared 
that Catholics in this country would welcome an educational 
solution on these Scottish lines, provided similar guarantees 
would be given for full religious education. In subsequent 
issues of the Church Times have appeared letters which threw 
light upon Dr. Bell’s proposals and incidentally paid tribute 
to Catholics. In the issue for January 15th, the Reverend 
Denis Taylor, writing from Kirkcaldy, deplored the state of 
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religious education in Scotland, “ignorance being only 
rivalled by indifference.” He is not at all convinced of the 
success of the Scottish experiment. But he does make an 
exception in the case of Catholic schools. 


. This also should be said: one would imagine an entirely 
different Act regulated Roman Catholic religious education 
in Scotland, so different is the atmosphere. They have their 
own schools in large numbers (or, more accurately the Local 
Education Authorities provide them), for their own children 
only ; they seem to have an ample supply of Roman Catholic 
teachers, and their priests visit the schools daily. They are 
really “‘ Church schools.” 


The Dean of Edinburgh, Dr. Mackay, is satisfied with the 
Scottish solution, and he says so in the Church Times for 
January 22nd. ° 


The point of this correspondence is that the Bishop of 
Chichester and others see in the Scottish system the basis 
of a just solution of the Church school problem in England. 
I agree with them. . . . The Roman Catholics, who make 
the most of the opportunities given to them under the 1918 
Act, are satisfied with it, so are the Episcopalians who are 
keen on their schools. 


From Liverpool comes a protest from the Reverend Sidney A. 
Barrett. He insists that the English adoption of the Scottish 
system would remove most of the present difficulties on 
either side. There would be no problem of “Anglican 
teaching in Council schools” ; no question of “ breaking 
the link between the Church and the schools” ;_ the teachers’ 
grievance about “ hole-and-corner ” appointments would be 
a thing of the past; the bugbear of “tests for teachers ” 
would be laid “for those brought up on Wells and (the old) 
Joad would gravitate to the undenominational schools, and 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics to theirs.” ‘“ Finally,” 
he adds generously, “we want a complete ‘ once-for-all ’ 
settlement. Such must embrace Roman Catholics, whose 
schools are steadily increasing—in Liverpool in a few years 
their children will be in the majority. The Scottish system 
meets their demands.” 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION 


‘‘ The basis of a popular system of national education will never 
be satisfactorily laid until religion ceases to be a bar to equality 
of treatment in the matter of State payment for elementary and 
compulsory education.” (Cardinal Vaughan, in a letter to The 
Times, 1895.) 


ATHOLIC educationists to-day are fortunate in 

possessing two pronouncements on their professional 

work that give the clearest guidance on both the 
Why and the How of education. 

The answer to “‘ How ? ” is set out in the four great articles 
of the De Magistro of St. Thomas Aquinas. The process of 
learning is a process of self-activity. The teacher is but an 
agent, external to the person (child or adult) who is learning. 
“‘ The process of education is a process of self-education through 
self-activity, whether it is independent study or formal 
instruction.” ! The child’s intellect has to learn, and to be 
taught, to be self-active. Hence the difference between 
education and mere animal training. For the animal has 
a potentiality for doing things if trained, but it is a passive 
potentiality ; he cannot build on his training. The child’s 
potentiality is active—he can learn to extend, for the whole 
of his life, the aptitudes we develop in him. So that, in 
short, the teacher’s task is to enable the child to do without 
him when the time comes. And this is a responsibility that 
may well dismay. 

When we ask “A responsibility for what?” we raise at 
once the other question, of the ultimate reason, and need, 
for education; and we need look no further than the 
Encyclical issued in 1929 by Pope Pius XI—“ Divini Illius 
Magistri,”” on the Christian education of youth. The crux 
lies in a passage long since famous : 


Since education consists in preparing man for what he must 
be and what he must do here below in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that there 
can be no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end. 

1“ The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas.” M. H. Mayer, 


Milwaukee, 1929, p. 14. This book contains the text of the De Magistro, with 
introduction and commentary. 
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That is why all those theories are false which look for the 
perfectibility of man and society through man’s own unaided 
efforts. That is why, also, any distinction between “religious” 
and “secular” education is unsound and dangerous ; _ religion 
is not a subject in the curriculum alongside other subjects. 
And this is the fundamental explanation, accordingly, of 
that firm stand made by Christians for the Christian “ atmo- 
sphere” of their schools. In 1846 the Anglican National 
Society declared categorically for two principles : 


that it is essential to education that religion pervade the 
whole teaching of a school ; and that the main direction of 
education should be left in the hands of those who would 
be prompted to approach and handle it from a care for the 
immortal souls of the children. 


Atmosphere is not a subject ; it pervades everything. The 
schools of the Religious Orders especially have proved so. 
“Tt is in itself an education to live with people who have 
ideals and interests that one can but dimly guess, and to 
lose oneself in a fuller, richer, corporate life.” ? 

The Encyclical of Pius XI describes the three partners in 
the education of children—the parents, the Church and 
the State—and insists upon the rights of all three. The 
Church has three claims to educate : as commissioned by 
Christ to “teach all nations,” as endowed therefore with 
authority for that purpose, and supernaturally as the mother 
of souls. The rights of the family, also, come direct from 
God ; the family is the natural environment in which the 
child grows up—it is a natural greenhouse. “It would be 
contrary to natural justice,” says the Pope, “if the child, 
before the use of reason, were removed from the. . . care 
of its parents.” Existence comes not from the State but 
from the parents. Man is not born a citizen; there were 
families before there were States, and the rights of the family 
are prior to those of the State. But the parents’ right to 
educate is not absolute—it is limited by the need tosubordinate 
all to the laws of God, and it is limited by the legitimate rights 
of society and the State. For the State exists to promote the 
common good, and it has the right to see that its citizens 
have the necessary qualities for living together in order and 
peace. But to develop these qualities is the work of the 

1 Text in “ The Church’s Part in Education, 1833-1941.”’ C. K. F. Brown. 


S.P.C.K., 1942, pp. 153-6. 
2 M. O'Leary, “ Education with a Tradition.” Univ. Lond. Press, 1936, p. 44. 
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family, and of the school as the agent of the family. The 
State itself has no right to educate. Indeed, all the recognised 
interventions of the State in education—removal of the 
child from the custody of its parents when bad family condi- 
tions are a crying scandal, and so on—are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. The action of the State is properly 
directed to foster and protect the rights of the family and 
the individual; to providing the facilities—schools, equip- 
ment, teachers—with which the work of education can 
proceed. This vital principle was expressly upheld, in a test 
case, by the United States Supreme Court as recently as 1925. 
In England it has never been seriously threatened in the past, 
though grounds for concern to-day have been seen in the 
fact that, for example, the Trades Union Congress Memor- 
andum on Education in 1942 did not mention the word 
“parent” at all. The last word of the year lay with the 
Vatican Radio: “ The school must never destroy what 
Christian parents, in their responsibility to God, have im- 
planted in the child.” 

Such are the principles that have lain behind Christian 
teaching and educational method throughout the history 
of the Church. Such, too, have been the main lines of the 
heritage we are trying to conserve in this country to-day. 
There is a world of truth in the reflection that, down to the 
end of the last century, the greatness of England resided 
in her tradition of religious education, Till 1870 there 
were no “ State schools” as we know them to-day. “ We 
cannot but recognise that, whatever education there was, 
and whatever progress was made, it was due to the influence 
of the Church. From 598 to 1500 she was the patron and 
nursing mother of Art, een Sculpture, Music, Letters 
and Agriculture.” ? 

The year 598 is the year of our first school—St. Augustine’s 
at Canterbury. The year 1500 is the turning point at the 
onset of the Reformation. During those ten centuries the 
work of educating Christian England lay with the Grammar 
Schools attached to Cathedrals and Monasteries and Colleges 
and Hospitals and Guilds and Chantries ; with the elementary 
schools attached to parish churches; with special A.B.C. 
Schools ; and with the two Universities of Oxford and 


1 Radio Vatican, in German for Germany, 30th December, 1942. 


2 “ Medieval Education in England,” Historical Association. R. B. Hepple. 
Bell, 1932 p. 30. One shilling. 
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Cambridge. The Middle Ages knew that Christianity without 
education was incomplete; and, in terms of Christian 
principles, there was a “ladder” on which the poorest 
boy might rise to the university. Nor was “ specialisation ”’ 
taken to excess; there is little specialisation about the 
Grammar School and University curriculum of medieval 
England, the trivium and the quadrivium. Above all, the 
essence of the University was its community-life ; they did 
not, indeed, speak of universities—they spoke of the studium 
generale. It is well to bear in mind the modern historical 
verdict on the whole effort : 


It was not a period of dense ignorance, men’s minds were not 
clouded over by gross superstition and deliberate suppression 
of intellectual activity. Indeed, if a considerable number 
of the population at any particular time were unable to read 
or write, it does not follow that they were uneducated. Their 
minds could be stored with a vast amount of orally inculcated 
lore, and with a wealth of visual and auditory impressions 
quite adequate to their peculiar needs and suited to their 
circumstances. The education was directed towards a per- 
fection of the religious and moral order of human activities. ! 


It was, for this country, the golden age of truly vocational 
education, until the sixteenth century brought changes. 

What the Reformation did for the Anglican and (later) 
the Dissenting bodies was to galvanise them into strenuous 
educational activity. For, if the Church had been dethroned 
in favour of the Bible as the ultimate court of appeal, then it 
seemed vitally necessary for salvation that people should 
be able to read. The mighty record of the Protestant Charity 
School and Sunday School movements during the next 
two hundred years goes back to this stimulus. 

But Catholicism in England the Reformation almost 
extinguished. The Penal Code became complete by 1585, 
with an edict making it death for a priest to be found in 
the land. By then, the Catholic colleges had taken refuge 
on the Continent, and all schools had been suppressed. 
By about 1750 there were no more than 20,000 Catholics 
in the south of England, and the Faith was kept alive by 
the superhuman sacrifices of the dozen or so old families 
that were not already taxed out of existence. 

Revival, however, was well under way long before the 


1 Ibid., p. 9. The standard work on the whole period is ‘‘ The Schools of 
Medieval England.” A. F. Drane. Constable, 1924. 
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removal of the Penal Code by the Emancipation Act of 1829. 
For the Catholic aristocracy there was schooling to be had 
at any of the fifty institutions that had gone to Flanders. 
For the Catholic poor there was nothing until 1764. But 
that is an astoundingly early date none the less. The first 
Catholic Charity School was established in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, in that year, long before the first Relief Act. 
Others followed: and flourished. They were provided, 
literally, out of the pennies of the Catholic poor of the metro- 
polis, helped by annual Charity Sermons in the Embassy 
chapels (the only chapels licenced). There were three, 
interdependent problems ; to school the children, to appren- 
tice them afterwards, and meanwhile to clothe them. Each 
of these tasks had a separate Charity Society dedicated to it, 
until all three were unified into the Associated Catholic 
Charities in 1815.2 Most surprising of all, in sifting the . 
records of these years, is the extent to which, although this 
was but the dawn of the “second spring,” problems more 
familiar in our own day were already arising: as when a 
priest in the Midlands uttered an urgent plea for inter- 
denominational Sunday Schools, subject only to doctrinal 
safeguards, as a means of preserving the morals of the coming 
generation in a dawning industrial age. 

Then in 1792 the picture changed. The exiled Colleges, 
expelled from the Low Countries by the French Revolution, 
came home. With them came a host of refugee French clérgy, 
whose influx helped the education of the Catholic poor in 
so far as the émigrés opened schools for a living. The curve 
of new chapels and schools began to steepen. There was 
even a range of Catholic periodicals (after a few false starts 
about 1800).4 In 1816 the first fairly complete picture of 
Catholic schooling is available, in the evidence of the barrister, 
Charles Butler, to Lord Brougham’s Select Committee on 
the Education of the Lower Orders in the Metropolis. By 


1 Full account in ‘‘ The Education of English Catholics, 1559-1800.” W. F. 
Hastings. London University unpublished thesis, 3 vols., 1923. 

2 Full account in “ The Beginnings of Catholic Elementary Education in 
the Second Spring,” in Dublin Review, October, 1939. <A. C. F. Beales. 

The Charity Schools founded by 1800 were: Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1764 ; 
Wapping, 1778; St. George’s Fields, 1788-9; Bristol, 1790; Winchester, 
1792; Tottenham Court Road, 1796; Bermondsey, 1799; Kendal, 1800. 
In 1803 there followed the St. Patrick’s Charity Schools in Soho. 

8 ‘“* Essay on the Depravity of the Nation, with a view to the Promotion of 
Sunday Schools.”’ Joseph Berington. Birmingham, 1788. 

4 The Conciliator and the Orthodox Journal were started in 1813. See “‘ Eve 
of Catholic Ema cipation.’”” Ward. Longmans, 1914, ii, 172 ff. 
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1829, when the Catholic Emancipation Act removed all but 
one of the barriers remaining to prevent Catholic schools 
(this was the matter of charitable bequests) the foundations 
had been enduringly laid, and there was much to build on. 
. It was just four years later, in 1833, that the State first 
put its hand into the national pocket to finance anything 
educational. The grant was small—{20,000 ; and it was 
confined to aiding the building plans of the only two 
“voluntary” bodies in existence, the National Society 
(Anglican) and the British and Foreign School Society 
(Free Church). There was no corresponding Catholic 
body available to negotiate for grants. 

Here we have the beginning of State action in modern 
English education. Until 1870 and the first Act, the policy 
is one of purchasing (by grant-aid) special bits of education : 
the policy behind the grant of 1833. And it is important 
to remember that the action of the State, gradually extended 
as time went on, was always jealously watched by the religious 
bodies. And not only this: the policy of administrators, 
from Kay-Shuttleworth in the 30’s onwards, was the very 
reverse of “State intervention”; rather did they allow 
each new venture—secondary schools, training colleges—to 
begin by private enterprise and thoroughly establish itself 
before helping it, and then exercise no more “ control ” than 
the spending of public money rightly necessitated. The 
tradition of individual initiative in English education is 
deep-rooted. 

Throughout the whole century, from 1833 to date, there 
have been several constant streams of opinion on the question 
of the church-schools. There have been parties for private, 
denominational schools fully aided by the State; for 
denominational schools with a “ conscience clause ” allowing 
those who wished to stay away during religious instruction ; 
for schools in which the religious teaching should be altogether 
undenominational ; for State schools with no_ religious 
instruction whatever ; and for no State aid to any school 
at all. All these parties are still with us, in varying degrees. 
They are the constant background of all that was to follow. 
But until 1870, thanks to the sturdy opposition of the voluntary 
bodies, and to the lack of a vast electorate urgently needing 
schooling of some sort if they were to exercise the vote 
intelligently, no further advance came from the State. 

The Act of 1870 is the second landmark. The Gladstone 
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Ministry decided to ‘‘ complete the Voluntary System,” 
by offering grants wherever local initiative was strong enough 
to set up a School Board and ask for funds; and “to fill 
up the gaps” by providing school-accommodation in areas 
that still lacked it. It is this, historically, that marks the 
beginning of the “ Dual System”; the Act of 1902 only 
completed it. From now on there were Voluntary Schools 
(the Church schools—helped out of public funds), and 
Board Schools (altogether provided out of public funds). 
Any parents whose religious views were not satisfied with 
the undenominational religious teaching in the new Board 
Schools could withdraw their children for satisfaction else- 
where during those lesson-times, under the Cowper-Temple 
clause (cl. 14). For, in the Board Schools themselves, the 
only way he could find to accommodate the views of the 
denominations was to accommodate none of them; in 
these schools “no religious formulary distinctive of any 
denomination,” not even that of the Established Church, 
was permitted. 

But those who are still prone to regard this system as a 
nail in the coffin of English Christianity can hardly find 
warrant for that view in the two generations that followed. 
The conscience-clause of Mr. Cowper-Temple made in fact 
for improved religious instruction in the vast army of children 
(after 1876 a conscript army) in the Board Schools. And a 
Catholic report made to the Pope in 1883 bore massive and 
grateful testimony to that effect.1_ At the same time, however, 
** Cowper-Templeism ” meant a ban on denominational 
teaching in the Board schools. 

There was, then, no policy of usurpation by the State. 
Extensions there were, of course ; it was but a logical step 
to make education compulsory (the Act of 1876 did this 
for all children up to ten), and another logical step to temper 
compulsion by making State elementary education free 
(as in the Act of 1891). Then came the third great landmark, 
in the Balfour Act of 1go2. 

In the interval, the Catholic body had built on the founda- 
tions laid by 1833. The Church had recruited many intel- 
lectuals as a result of the Oxford Movement, and thousands 
of poor as a result of the Irish Potato Famine of 1845. Schools 
multiplied, and we get sidelights into them from the reports 


1 By T. W. Allies, the Secretary of the Catholic Poor School Committee. 
Text in his “ Life,”” by M. H. Allies. Burns and Oates, 1907, ch. 5. 
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of the inspectors: as that, throughout the entire century, 
the Catholic girls’ schools won more commendation than the 
boys’ schools, and that the great work of co-operation between 
clergy and laity flourished nowhere better than on Mersey- 
side, and so on. 

In 1838, for the first time, a Catholic plan for a nation- 
wide system of schools was issued, under the inspiration of 
Charles Weld. It declared for “‘a national system with 
no distinction of creeds . . . with the religious instruction 
exclusively in the hands of the clergy ; the laity was in no 
way to interfere with this phase of education.”! This was 
the year before the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education was set up to supervise the 1833 grant expenditure. 

It was partly in order to have an official body that could 
participate in these grants, and partly to organize the domestic, 
Catholic self-help for the schools, that the Catholic Poor School 
Committee was set up by the Vicars-Apostolic in September, 
1847—the greatest single event in the history of Catholic educa- 
tion in modern England. The available assets at the time, in 
buildings and teaching staffs, and funds, were due to local 
private sacrifice, to the Christian Brothers (since 1803),? 
and to the heroism of individual Catholics who worked in 
their own schools for a pittance when they could have “ done 
better” for themselves elsewhere. With Charles Langdale 
as its Chairman, the Poor School Committee became recog- 
nised to receive grants. Within six years it had received 
£1,049, and devoted the bulk of it to tackling the need at 
its centre—the training of pupil-teachers. The annual 
reports reveal that in the same period only 29 schools received 
grants. But this figure had risen by 1860 to 253, and by 
1,900 to 1,054. 

There began also the development of Catholic Secondary 
schools which has given us by to-day a total of 532. But 
these had to wait on the creation of a generation of teachers, 
which it was the special mission of Cardinals Wiseman and 
Manning to produce. St. Mary’s Training College for men 
(still the only one) was opened at Hammersmith in 1850. 
Others followed, at Liverpool (1856) and Wandsworth (1870). 
To-day there are nine. The teachers they turned out swelled 


2 “ Catholic Schools in England.’”? M. J. Broderick. Washington, 1936, 
p- 44. Details in “‘ Catholic Miscellany,” iti, 498. 

® See “‘ Edmund Ignatius Rice and the Christian Brothers.” Gill. Dublin, 
1926, ch. 15 ff. 
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the ranks of an army hitherto made up exclusively of 
Religious, using mostly the “ simultaneous method ” of the 
Christian Brothers, or the Monitorial System of Bell and 
Lancaster. 

At the top, higher education in the returned Colleges was 
flourishing : at Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Downside, St. Edmund’s ; 
and in new foundations like Beaumont, Ratcliffe, and the 


‘ Oratory School. But the very insularity that was the making 


of this age, and its glory, has come to ‘be called sharply in 
question in our own day, as Thomas William Allies, of the 
Poor School Committee, foresaw.! Christian citizens have 
a contribution to make to the national life. It is both birth- 
right and duty. But the saying ‘“‘ The national life is outside 
the Church” cuts both ways, to the disadvantage of both 
Christianity and society. 

Of the two crises that arose before the end of the century, 
that of 1870 over the Education Bill, was as tense as the 
political crisis provoked twenty years before, when the 
Hierarchy had been restored. The Catholic case against 
the Bill was twofold. Justice demanded that a tax levied 
on all the people should be shared by all the people ; but 
rate-aid was not forthcoming for the voluntary schools, 
and “ voluntaryist ’’ parents were being made to contribute 
to the Board Schools their conscience would not let them 
use, while still maintaining their own schools. Secondly, 
“the rights of the parents and of the child were being in- 
fringed upon by the State in so far as the State presumed 
to dictate the kind of education the parent should give the 
child irrespective of religious affiliation.”? But the crisis 
was an immediate and financial crisis, since the Hierarchy 
realised the now urgent need to provide, in words made 
famous later by Sir John Gilbert, ‘‘ Catholic education 
for all Catholic children, in Catholic schools.” A Crisis 
Fund was started. Within a few weeks it had raised £50,000. 
Within ten years the number of Catholic elementary schools 
doubled itself. The total in 1880 stood at 787.8 

The second crisis came midway between the two Education 
Acts. It marks the climax of publie discussion on “ equality 
of rights for the voluntary schools.” Its significance can be 


1 See quotation at the end of this article. 

2 Broderick, op. cit., p. 75. 

_3 The Catholic Church and Education, in ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation, 1829-1929.” 
Sir John Gilbert. Burns and Oates, 1929, pp. 53 ff. 
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judged from the fact that under Catholic auspices, and 
under the direction of Fr. Herbert Vaughan, a Voluntary 
Schools Association was founded in 1884; open to all 
upholders of voluntary schools of any kind; with head- 
uarters in London and a programme that echoed the 
Catholic plan of 1838—short of which, Christian children 
would go to no schools at all. 

This determination on the part of the Christian bodies 
was one of the currents of opinion that produced the Act 
of 1902. It was clear that people with an ideal to strive for, 
and a capacity to sacrifice for it up to the hilt, were people 
to accommodate if possible. The other main current of 
opinion was that which realised, by 1g00, that there were now 
in existence local authorities (the County Councils, etc., 
created in 1888) and a central authority (the Board of 
Education, 1899), well adapted for taking over jointly the 
service of education. 

The Balfour Act of 1902 achieved three important results. It 
decentralised the whole of State elementary and secondary 
schooling into the hands of the 318 local authorities ; it 
established a “ partnership” between these and the central 
authority, the Board of Education ; and it enjoined a com- 
promise on the voluntary school question by completing 
the Dual System. 

Henceforth, there were two types of elementary school. 
There were the schools provided by the local authorities— 
the “Provided Schools.” These were supported entirely 
out of public funds. And there were the denominational 
schools, provided by the various Church authorities, although 
henceforth maintained by the local authorities. In other 
words, in the new Council Schools that succeeded the old 
Board Schools, public money provided everything ; in the 
non-provided schools, public money did not pay for the 
sites, the buildings, or structural upkeep. 

That is the essence of the Dual System. All that has 
happened since has turned on one point. 

The point itself is the necessity that the Christian contribution 
to the national life shall be made from inside the national 
system of education. On this there is hardly any difference 
of view at all. But the two ways of looking at it have tended 
to come into conflict each time there has been a proposal for 
modifying or ending the Dual System. The administrative 


1 “ Life of Cardinal Vaughan.” J.C.Snead-Cox. London, 1910, ii, 92-7, 110. 
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and professional view has tended to urge that duality in the 
‘control of the nation’s schools is anomalous and inconvenient; 
and that, in return for an agreed minimum of religious teaching, 


' the voluntary bodies should hand over the control of their 


schools to the local authorities. The Catholic view has 
continuously held to the principles set out in the Encyclical 
of 1929; that education is one, that religious teaching is 
something more than the curriculum—that it is in fact what 
should inform the whole of the curriculum; and that an 
agreed minimum of religious instruction falls short, by far, 
of being a guarantee that the Catholic character of the 
Catholic schools shall be preserved. 

All the Education Bills from 1906 (Birrell) to 1930 
(Trevelyan) came to grief on that issue. It was not until 
1936, by a successful effort of compromise, that the next 
statutory advance was made. And by then, three further 
developments had changed the picture slightly. 

In the first place, the Free Church bodies, together with 
a large proportion of the Anglican Church, gradually developed 
the policy of “ agreed syllabuses.” Of these, the “‘ Cambridge- 
shire Syllabus of Religious Instruction ” (1924, revised 1937) 
is the archetype. Their adoption went far to solve two 
thorny problems: the disinclination of Nonconformists to 
have their children taught in Church of England schools, 
and the disinclination of either party to surrender their 
schools to the local authorities without some assurance as 
to what would happen to the religious instruction. Under 
the procedure of Agreed Syllabuses, increasing numbers of 
Anglican and Free Church schools have been transferred 
in the years since 1902, the local authority pledging itself 
to use in the transferred schools the Religious Syllabus 
mutually agreed upon. As a result, the numbers of non- 
Catholic denominational schools has steadily fallen, through 
transfer. But it has to be recognised that, on the premises 
of the non-Catholic case, the policy is quite coherent and 
satisfactory. Whether it will prove wise in the long run, 
only time can show. 

In the second place, for the Catholic body and for those 
Anglicans who cannot accept the notion of agreed minimum 
syllabuses, the attitude of the educational authorities through- 
out has generally been one of respect and increasing help. 


1 Details in “‘ History of Elementary Education.” C. Birchenough. Univ. 
Tutorial Press, ed. of 1938, ch. 6 and 7. 
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And in accordance with their uncompromising principles, 
the Catholics have gone on building new schools, paying 
for sites and fabric and structural repairs themselves, with 
subsequent maintenance by the local authorities, as in the 
Act of 1902.! 

* But meanwhile, thirdly, the financial straits of the voluntary 
schools had become dire, notwithstanding. A foreboding of 
this had come in 1918, when the Fisher Act enjoined on 
the local authorities the obligation to build sufficient secondary 
schools in their areas, a work hitherto left to their own 
initiative. In an era of sprouting secondary schools, with 
the educational advantages that they connoted, the religious 
bodies must either find the money to build their own, or lose 
their children into the State schools (since this was a competi- 
tive age and secular qualifications mattered much). This 
danger became imminent when the “ Hadow Report” 
appeared eight years later. When the ‘‘Spens Report” 
followed, in 1938, it became critical. 

There can be nothing but welcome, on the whole, for the 
educational and administrative reforms recommended in 
these two great documents. To “ reorganize” schools on 
lines whereby the old distinction between “elementary ” 
and “ secondary ”’ gave place to a new conception of school- 
life enshrined in the terms “ primary” and “ post-primary,” 
with a change of school at the age of eleven-plus, and a 
differentiated curriculum in special types of school there- 
after, according to the aptitudes and natural bent of the 
pupil, was admirable. The ‘‘ Hadow Report” prescribed 
a hierarchy of schools—Junior, Senior, Central, Technical 
and Commercial, and Modern Schools—differing education- 
ally far more than (as in the past) socially ; and the leaving- 
age was to rise. 

The “ Spens Report” urged a like reform in secondary 
education. There has been widespread criticism, since, of 
its centring the curriculum on a core of “ English subjects ”’ 
rather than on an ethical and religious foundation. And its 
recommendations on the teaching of Scripture were, perhaps, 
more discreet than discerning. Perhaps, too, it took too 
much for granted the existing social system.? But it did 


1 Period 1902-39: Anglican, decline from 11,552 schools to 8,780; Free 
Church, from 1,401 to 308; Catholic, increase from 1,066 to 1,266. 

2 “ Spens Report,”’ 1938, ch. 5; and “‘ Education in the Modern Crisis,” 
F. G. Searle, in Dublin Review, Oct., 1939, pp. 269-283. 
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mark a return to a vocational view of the whole process of 
education ; and for this it was welcomed nowhere more 
strongly than amongst the Catholics. 

Still, the vaster the programme of reorganization, the more 
wholesale the rebuilding of schools necessary on the part of 
the voluntary bodies, unless they were to lose their children 
after all, despite a century of struggle. For by now the 
buildings of 1870, to say nothing of earlier ones surviving, 
were antiquated. As pioneers, they deserved a place in the 
roll of honour ; as up-to-date accommodation, they deserved 
(and got) a place on the Board of Education’s “ Black List ” 
(started in 1904).? 

Eager to “reorganize,” but appalled at the financial 
prospect of retrospective rebuilding, the voluntary bodies 
sought a compromise, and secured one. Its negotiation 
represents a high degree of goodwill all round. Its terms 
were the Act of 1936. 

Under this Act, grants from public money might be made, 
up to threequarters of the cost of rebuilding a school. In 
such a case, the appointment of the teachers passed from 
the Managers of the school to the Local Authority, subject 
to provisions whereby a certain number of teachers, together 
with the head teacher, were “reserved” for appointment 
by the religious authority, to safeguard the denominational 
character of the school. But the grants were only for Senior 
Schools, and only for buildings ; and the need for rebuilding 
was most acute of all amongst the denominational junior 
schools. And the grant-provisions were available only for 
rebuilding schemes decided on and approved during the 
next few years. ? 

The most difficult problem of all to handle has been that 
of the rural area where there is only one school. Where 
that school is denominational, it satisfies only the one denomina- 
ation ; and the provision of satisfactory religious education 
for other denominational children in the neighbourhood is 


1 * Reorganization ” to 1939: L.E.A. C. of E. R.C. Others. 
Urban areas ae 83.2% 65.7% 47-5% 58.0% 
Rural areas a es 41.1% 31.6% 14.0% 29.1% 
Total... ve és 71.9% 45-7% 44.8% 456% 


“‘ Black List’? in 1942 :—Total school departments—753: made up as 
follows :—L.E.A., 212; C. of E., 399; R.C. and others, 142. 


2 Rebuilding Schemes under the 1936 Act :— 
C. Pg E. - - 42 schemes submitted to Bd. of Ed., 23 approved. 
R.C. - - - 28 29 2? 9 9 ” 
(House of Commons, Nov., 1942 ; in Times Ed. Supp., Nov. 28, p. 581, col. 4.) 
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problematical—as local Free Church communities in areas 
predominantly Anglican have always found to their cost. 

But leaving this question aside, we can say that the State’s 
treatment of the voluntary schools, on the State’s thesis, has 
been sympathetic and generous. On the Catholic thesis, 
it has fallen short of adequacy, and fallen short of equality. 
The question “‘ Which kind of education—denominational 
or not?” deserves to be answered in at least the same terms 
as the question ‘‘ Which kind of education—technical, 
commercial, or grammar schools?” All the latter are 
“ provided.” The case for that provision is now a household 
formula, in the words of the Times letter of December a2tst, 
1940.1 The case for preserving what the denominational 
school stands for, and at the public expense, rests on the 
same basis of the Natural Law. 

This is all the more a live subject of study to-day, since in 
several countries solutions to the problem of dual control 
have been arrived at with satisfaction to all parties : particu- 
larly in Scotland and the Netherlands, and among the 
Protestant minorities in Eire.? 


1 “* Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal opportunities 
of education, suitable for the development of his peculiar capabilities.”’ 


2 HOLLAND. The landmarks are as follows :—1801-6, all schools taken over 
by the State under Napoleon ; “‘ general,” undenominational religious teaching ; 
Religious bodies allowed to build and maintain schools at own expense, if secured 
licence from State. 

1857, Education Law removes necessity for licence. Campaign at once for 
‘* equal rights,’’ by all denominations, and increase in building of Confessional 
Schools. This “‘ School War” lasts till 1920. Catholics and Calvinists join 
politically, on ground that all should have, as rate and taxpayers, education on 
same terms as State schools. 

1889, element of “ subsidies” introduced. Result—intensification of cry for 
fully equal rights. 

1920, Education Law (Dr. de Wisser)—ALL education to be fully and equally 
supported by the State and the local authorities. Result—vast increase in 
denominational schools, decline in State schools, general spirit of mutual tolerance, 
as no longer inequality of burden. Details of working of the law :— 

Parents free to choose any school that is inspected and recognised as efficient. 
In denominational schools, State pays the teachers’ salaries, local authority 
pays for buildings and all equipment. In the State schools, conscience clause 
allows the removal of denominational children for religious instruction; no 
religious instruction in State schools during school hours. Secondary and 
Training Schools—no regulation as to religious instruction. No public examina- 
tions in religious knowledge. 

(See chapter by P. A. Diels, in “‘ Columbia Yearbook of Education,’ New 
York, 1932.) 

SCOTLAND. The “ Scottish Concordat ”’ (i.e., section 18 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1918) was briefly as follows :— 

The Catholic authorities and the Church of Scotland authorities leased or sold 
all their schools to the local authorities, who thereafter maintain them entirely ; 
the L.E.A. regulates the curriculum and appoints the teachers in these transferred 
schools. But all appointees have to satisfy the Scottish Education Department 
professionally, and the religious authority in the case as regards their religious 
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In our own country, the tendency to-day is to insist, with 
hardening conviction, upon the integration of a national 
system of schools that shall be graded and differentiated 
along the lines of the Hadow and Spens Reports, with a 
raised leaving-age and with part-time education for Youth 
after leaving school. With varying details, this is broadly 
the “ platform” of all the public bodies concerned with 
education. 

But the public cry for unification and integration has 
taken on an increasingly secular note, since it has come 
about in an increasingly secular atmosphere. Historical 
witness declines to lay that secularism at the door of the 
Act of 1870, but the phenomenon is there to be reckoned 
with. How far it has gone will be shown in the next 
“‘ Education Bill crisis.” Already as early as the beginning 
of this century, a friendly alien diagnosed even the con- 
temporary religious revivals as signs of declining rather than 
of fresh activity.1 One useful indication of the spread of 
feeling is to be found in those sections of the past year’s 
educational plans that bear on religious instruction in general 
and the Dual System in particular. Here are the main points: 


RELIGIOUS BODIES 


(1) Catholic Hierarchy : 


10. Religious education, to meet the wishes of the parents, 
should be available to all school children, and on such con- 


suitability ; and the religious instruction in these schools is to be the same as 
before the transfer ; and since 1929 for any change in this denominational 
teaching there must be a plebiscite. Disputes go to the Courts, and not to 
the Education Department. 

This Concordat has satisfied all parties concerned. There have been disputed 
cases, but only one, the notorious Bonnybridge case, was taken to the House of 
Lords, and the verdict was in favour of the Catholic parties. 

The applicability of this solution to England and Wales has never been fully 
investigated. (There is a fruitful correspondence on it in the Church Times 
and the Guardian of December, 1942.) Administratively, Scotland has far fewer 
centres of population than England ; nearly half the total population is in the 
Glasgow area. At the time of the Concordat, in 1918, its terms were not put 
in issue for England and Wales ; nor was Catholic opinion south of the Border 
united upon it. 

EIRE. Article 42 of the Constitution of 1937, cl. 4, says: “‘ The State shall 
provide for free primary education, and shall endeavour to supplement and give 
reasonable aid to private and corporate educational activities.” 

Article 30 of the Rules and Regulations for National Schools, in force since 1932, 
provides for cases where there is no denominational teaching in a National 
school for Protestant children near their homes—by recognising a school (minimum 
ten children) and making a grant to a teacher. 


1 “History of the English People.” Elie Halévy. Epilogue, 1895-1905, 
book 2, ch. I, esp. pp. 50-129 (Penguin edition). 
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ditions that the general education of the child should not 
suffer in any way from its parents’ insistence on religious 


education. (‘‘ Joint Pastoral,” June 21. Catholic Worker 


edition, 1d.) 
National Society (Church of England) : 


In its support of the Dual System the National Society 
has been concerned to secure that religious instruction in 
schools should equip the children for their membership of 
the Christian Church as a worshipping community ; in present 
conditions, this must mean membership of one or other of the 
various Christian denominations. In this the Church of 
England seeks no denominational advantage for itself, but 
desires similar opportunities for all. 

The National Society considers that administrative uni- 
formity can be purchased at too high a price, and that variety 
of type so long as efficiency is secured has proved, and is 
still, a positive advantage to the educational system of the 
country at all stages. But the Society is fully aware that 
serious objection is taken on administrative and professional 
grounds to the Dual System, and is prepared to enter into 
negotiations about such modifications as will relieve difficulties 
without nullifying the essential character and tradition of the 
school. (It goes on to recommend agreed syllabuses and the 
device of ‘‘ reserved teachers ”’ as under the 1936 Act.) (Times 


Ed. Supp., ‘31 Oct.) 


Free Church Federal Council : 

1. The Free Church Federal Council adheres to the 
ultimate aim adopted for years past by the Evangelical Free 
Churches—namely, the establishment of a completely national 
system of education. The Dual System involves inefficient 
administration, unsatisfactory and unhealthy school buildings, 
waste of public money, and sectarian tests for teachers. The 
Council is opposed to any extension of the present financial 
aid from public funds to denominational schools unless the 
control and management passes at the same time to the local 
education authorities. (Sept. 22; text in Baptist Times, 


Oct. 1st.) 


Methodist Conference : 

We believe that the foundation of all education is religious, 
and in this country must be Christian. . . . The time is ripe for 
the removal of long-standing grievances arising from the Dual 
System, that has for so long been the cause of perplexity and 
irritation to administrators, teachers, and Free Churchmen. 
In particular, we still press for the abolition of the monopoly 
of denominational schools in single-school areas and for some 
relief in a system which closes the headships of half the elemen- 
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tary schools of the country to teachers who are not members 
of the Church to which the particular schools belong. (July 
13; text in Methodist Recorder, July 16.) 


PROFESSIONAL BODIES 


(5) National Association of Schoolmasters : 


(6) 





(7) 











As regards the Dual System, the ultimate aim should be a 
national system of education in which every school is State- 
controlled. (Times Ed. Supp., Oct. 3.) 


Trades Union Congress : 


One of the major problems of educational administration 
results from the existence of the Dual System. Two-thirds 
of the schools on the Board’s Black List are non-provided 
schools, and the church schools have lagged behind in the 
Hadow scheme for reorganization. It is beyond dispute that 
the denominational schools cannot give equality of treatment 
and equality of opportunity, and the T.U.C. believe that the 
time has come when they should be incorporated in the State 
system of schools, except in so far as denominations may 
themselves be able and willing to bear the whole cost of their 
separate institutions. Denominational instruction of any kind 
should not be allowed in the State schools ; it should be given 
in the home, the Sunday School, and the Church. All 
religious instruction should be in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus ; in provided schools it should be given at the be- 
ginning or end of school sessions, so that parents may withdraw 
their children if they do not wish them to receive it, or if they 
wish them to receive denominational teaching. Another 
reason for objecting to denominational instruction in schools 
is that it would inevitably lead to the introduction of. 
** reserved ”’ teachers, and to tests and distinctions as between 
one teacher and another. It is not for the State to support 
sectarian views by maintaining in their present anomalous 
position the various church schools. The desire to provide 
denominational instruction may be a legitimate reason for 
running a school outside the State system ; but such schools 
should be self-supporting and should conform to the standards 
required of other private schools. (Times Ed. Supp., Aug. 29.) 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Conservative Party : 


On the question of what kind of religious instruction should 
be given, the sub-committee hold that the parents or guardians 
must have the determining voice, subject to the limits imposed 
by practical possibilities, by the child’s own interests, and by 
the interests of the State. The general lay-out of the answer 


Cc 
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is determined by the fact that ours is a country inescapably 
belonging to the Christian tradition, and by its actual religious 
equipment and personnel. . . . 

The State must be tender towards schools of religious origin 
and present character, to the point of enabling such schools, 
if they are judged worthy of such help, to reach the standards 
of secular teaching and accommodation required, while re- 
taining their general religious and self-governing character, 
subject to inspection and such measures of public control as 
may be necessary to ensure that they make their due contri- 
bution to the common educational task. The establishment 
by private enterprise of new denominational non-provided, 
or independent schools, must not be prevented or discour- 
aged. (Conservative Party, ‘“‘ Looking Ahead,” p. 28, 
Sept. 5; and Times Ed. Supp., Sept. 12.) 


(8) Communist Party : 

The whole system, from childhood to university, must 
come completely under the control of the State and the local 
authorities. . . . The Communist Party recognises the right of 
religious people to train their children in religious principles, 
but maintains that this right must not be upheld in such a way 
as to hamper advance. The transfer of church schools is the 
only measure that will remove the obstacles to full public 
control of all schools. The adoption of agreed syllabuses of 
religious instruction will not solve differences in religious 
matters but will open the way to specialist dogmatic teaching 
and inspection by religious bodies. Only secular subjects 
should be taught in the schools, and religion should be re- 
garded as a matter for the private individual. (Times Ed. 
Supp., Jan. 2, 1943.) 


It remains only to re-state the Catholic attitude in the 
present discussions. The core of it lies in the tenth point of 
the “Joint Pastoral” of the Hierarchy, quoted above. 
Catholics welcome the sound educational advances in all the 
other programmes ; and they recognise their duty as citizens 
to help on those advances. The best prospect, in Catholic 
eyes, would be one in which, freed from the sheer attrition 
of the financial burden, the voluntary bodies can pull their 
full weight in a reorganized system, with all the added value 
that would accrue to it at the hands of citizens with a religious, 
Christian ideal : i.e., in schools that could adopt ‘‘ Hadow ” 
and “Spens” and “ baptize” them. What we have said 
here concerns mainly the elementary schools. But the 
problems bear no less urgently on the secondary schools. 

But—unification without secularisation. The religious 
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character of the Catholic schools must be preserved and 
safeguarded. At all costs. The principles of the Scottish 
Concordat provided such safeguards. Those principles were 
endorsed in 1942 by the Catholic Teachers’ Federation 
meeting at Leeds on July 4th,! and by the Catholic Education 
Council on April 14th? ; and recommended by both bodies 
to the Hierarchy. Given proper safeguards, it no longer 
follows that the door would be slammed to the appointment 
of the teachers by the local authorities. But the future 
Catholic policy, like the past, will be rooted in the Encyclical 
of Pius XI. The supreme purpose of education is religious. 
Better, in the long run, to have less “ education” that is 
Christian, than more that is not. 

The other great principle, that the whole course of educa- 
tion is one, tends sometimes to be lost sight of in a discussion 
that is concentrated too exclusively on the elementary schools. 
It is important to see the problem whole. We cannot do 
better, perhaps, than turn, for this, to that same Thomas 
William Allies who piloted the Catholic Poor Schools for 
thirty years, amid crises worse than our own, and yet was 
never too submerged in his task to see the entire Catholic 
contribution as a rosy possiblity, from infant-school to 
university. 

If we have been hitherto outside of English life, can we not 
get inside it? . . . Two things are of supreme importance : 
one, to disconnect the imputation at least, if-not the reality, 
of inferiority and listlessness from Catholics; the other, to 
bring before the youth of England a true and living picture of 
Catholic faith, teaching and conduct. . . . I believe that the 
thing wanted to give new life to Catholic education is to bring 
its students into competition on the same arena with the great 
mass of the nation. . . . Those who can be ignored at Ushaw, 
Stonyhurst and Oscott would have to be counted with at 
Oxford and Cambridge. And the appearance on that soil 
of a college with teaching power equal to any, would finally 
banish from the minds of the youth of England that caricature 
of Catholic teaching, temper and manners which more than 
any other thing impedes the conversion of noble minds seeking 


1 Speeches and Resolutions in Catholic Press, July roth. 


2 Report, 1941-2, p. 10. (The Catholic Education Council succeeded the 
Catholic Poor School Committee in 1904, as an advisory body to the Hierarchy 
on elementary and on secon school matters.) Cf. the Bishop of Chichester’s 
citation, in the Church Assembly debate in November, of a letter from Cardinal 
Hinsley in similar vein ; and the Cardinal’s letter in The Times on November 3rd. 
Cf. also an article on “‘ The Scottish System,” by Dr. Bell, in the Church Times 
for January gth, 1943, also an editorial. 
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the truth, and would substitute for it a living standard of 
Catholic worship, faith and practice, which in the shipwreck 
of all definite and dogmatic belief . . . would act with a gentle 
power of attraction on natures yearning after what we possess, 
but taught to disbelieve that we possess it.? 


4 A. C. F. BEALEs. 


SOME FIGURES 


(Note.—These statistics are compiled from various sources: till 
1839, from mainly the Laity’s Directory; thereafter, from the 
Reports of the Committee of Council on Education (1839 on), 
the Catholic Poor School Committee (1848 on), the Board of 
Education (1899 on), the Catholic Education Council (1904 
on), and the Catholic Directory.) 


CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 


1831 ee 80 .. wa 

1860 —li.j 253 grant-aided 

1870 sa 350 —so>5 ~~ .. 101,556 children. 
1879. 737 9 9 «+ 242,403 4, 

190 «. 246g gg es 3415953 

1902 oo 2 -« * .. 400,546 - 

1920 so 8,988 .- ae -+ 401,108 90 

1930 oe BSP. - -. 430,780 99 

1938 =—i«ww:—ts«d 266. ea -. 377,073 (avg. attdce., 


CaTHoLic SECONDARY SCHOOLS : not full total.) 


1911 (recognised by Bd. of Edcn.) 11 
1930 29 9 ” 87 
1935 ™ - . 130 (out of a total of 532) 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PopPULATION, 1938 : 
(England and Wales) 


Counc:i schools .. 10,363 .. av. number 3,540,512 
Ch.ofEngland .. 8,979 .. - 1,125,497 
Methodist .. oe 1H ae * 17,235 
Other Voluntary .. >). ee ~ 22,635 
Roman Catholic .. 1,266 .. - 377,073 


CaTHOLIcs In ScHOOL POPULATION : 


(i.e. age 5-14) 
1902... ee ee o. ee I out of every 22 


1938 °.. 6 oe “ ee I out of every 14 
REORGANIZATION AND BLAOGK List FIGURES: See note to page 29. 


OrHER CATHOLIC ScHooLs: 300 Convent Schools, 38 Poor Law 
Schools, 10 Industrial Schools, 12 “‘ special ” schools (1938). 


1 T. W. Allies, Address to Conference of Bishops, 1872. (In “ Life,” by 
M. H. Allies, 1907, pp. 94-104.) The Catholic Workers’ College was founded 
at Oxford in 1921, the same year as the University Catholic Federation. 








RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
ITS ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 


( Yin the in ITY came to Russia from Constantinople 
in the ninth century when the Eastern Empire, 
under the Macedonian dynasty, was at the height 

of its glory. For several centuries the Russian Church was 
a province of the Patriarchate of Constantinople and was 
ruled for the most part by Primates of Greek origin. Cul- 
turally, Russia belonged to Byzantium. This Byzantine 
influence was tempered, however, by other currents of influ- 
ence from the Latin West and from central Asia. Russia, 
of the Kiev period, reached a considerable level of culture 
in the thirteenth century but these developments were 
brought to nothing by the Mongolian invasion. For more 
than two centuries Russia was absorbed into the Mongolian 
empire and was cut off from Byzantium and the Latin West 
alike. 

During the first five centuries of Russia’s history religious 
thought did not manifest itself in any special way. The 
Greek higher clergy had no roots in the country and the 
number of educated Russians was small. Because the Russian 
Church used old Slavonic and not the Greek language for 
liturgical purposes, Greek literature remained unstudied. 
There was as yet no native philosophy or theology. What 
religious thought found expression, followed closely the 
Byzantine model. It had a certain dislike of the Latin 
West and it exalted the ascetical ideal. 

The fifteenth century witnessed a religious stirring within 
Russia. At that time, the Russian Church was practically 
independent, the Russian State was strong and powerful. 
The Byzantine Empire, on the other hand, was moribund, 
and the Greek Church was divided on the question of re- 
union with the Holy See. When this union was actually 
resolved upon at Florence in 1439—a union that never in 
practice materialised—the Russians did not accept it, and 
they expelled the last Greek Primate, Cardinal Isidore. The 
Russian Church became then completely independent 
though it remained in communion with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. It soon commenced to develop in its own 
original way, very different from that of Byzantium. 
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Circumstances shortly compelled it to formulate its own 
theological position, and consequently Russian religious 
thought came into existence. 

In 1471, a Jewish doctor, Sharia, came to the northern 
Russian city of Novgorod and began to preach a new religion 
that was called in Russia the “ judaizing heresy.” Sharia 
and his disciples denied the Holy Trinity and the Divinity 
of Christ, rejected the sacraments, the hierarchy, the whole 
of monastic life, and even refused to admit the immortality 
of the soul. A few of the Novgorod clergy were converted 
to these beliefs but they remained outwardly Orthodox 
priests. In 1480 the heresy penetrated to Moscow. This 
time many influential clergy accepted’ the heresy. The 
Grand Duke Ivan III favoured the heretics and even appointed 
one of them, the Archimandrite Zosima, as Primate of Russia. 
For a short time it appeared as though a large part of the 
Russian Church was about to lapse into heresy. But the 
zeal and influence of Gennadius, Archbishop of Novgorod, 
who was assisted by a few Dominicans, triumphed. A 
Synod condemned the heresy in 1504. These “ Judaizers ”’ 
were the first Russian rationalists and free-thinkers, the 
distant ancestors of the militant godless of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

With the object of opposing these heretics successfully, 
Archbishop Gennadius entered into close relations with 
two very prominent churchmen of the time: St. Nilus of 
Sora (1433-1508) and St. Joseph of Volokolamsk (1439-1515).? 
Nilus had travelled extensively in the East and had lived 
for a long time on Mount Athos. The religious ideal which 
he professed and practised was an elevated one. He taught 
that the essence of religious life was to gain a thorough self- 
mastery by means of prayer and the study of Holy Scripture. 
He deprecated liturgical pomp, external asceticism, and 
monastic wealth. He boldly proclaimed the necessity of 
studying critically many church documents that were con- 
sidered too sacred for such study. A man of prayer, humility 
and learning, Nilus is one of the earliest expressions of genuine 
Russian religious thought. St. Joseph of Volokolamsk, on 
the other hand, believed in rigid obedience to the demands 


1 A’ useful short history of Russian religious thought can be found in Madlle. 
Danzas’s book on “ The Russian Church” (Sh & Ward, 1936). Malle. 
Danzas was a Catholic. 


2 The title “ Saint ” is naturally that of the Orthodox Church. 
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of religious rule and to the commands of religious superiors. 
For him, this was the first obligation of monastic life. He 
insisted upon the right of religious houses to possess estates 
and revenues, and he approved. of political activity on the 
part of the Church. Intolerant towards heretics, whereas 
Nilus showed them toleration, he was opposed to novelties 
and innovations. His views on problems of Church and 
State were very much those of Byzantium. In his eyes 
the emperor was head of Church and State alike. In a 
sense, he was the forerunner of Russian religious nationalism 
—the spirit which produced the great Russian schism of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the religious conflict between the followers of Nilus 
and Joseph, particularly concerning the possession, or non- 
possession of monastic property, St. Maxim the Greek (1480- 
1556) suffered considerably. He was a monk from Mount 
Athos, had been educated in Italy of the Renaissance, and 
was a first-rate scholar. Attached to the court, he warmly 
advocated the position adopted by Nilus and he criticized 
Russian ignorance, conceit, and intolerance. This criticism 
cost him dear and, as the result of it, he passed a large portion 
of his life in various prisons. Maxim was out of place and 
fashion in sixteenth century Russia. 

It was about that time that Abbot Philoteus of Pskov 
advanced the celebrated thesis of Moscow as the Third 
Rome, a thesis which exercised a strong fascination on subse- 
quent writers. Contemplating the growing strength of 
Russia and the fall of Byzantium under the attack of the 
Turks, Philoteus offered the explanation that Russia’s expan- 
sion was the reward of her fidelity to the Orthodox faith. 
The original Rome fell away from the true Church and lapsed 
into heresy—this was the opening assumption. Byzantium, 
the second Rome, was conquered by the Moslems because 
it too had fallen from its purity of belief. Moscow remained 
as the third and last Rome, the one and only truly Christian 
State, and its Czar was the rightful heir to Constantine. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw the triumph 
of the views of Philoteus and Joseph. Russian expansion 
continued apace. The Tartar kingdoms of Kazan and 
Astrakhan were conquered. Russians penetrated into Siberia. 
Even the years of civil strife and disorder which followed 
the end of the house of Rurik towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, did not stop the Russian progress. Polish and 
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Swedish invasions were repelled : Russia became interested 
in the West. 

Proud of their Orthodox faith, the Russians developed an 
arrogance like that of the Chinese. Nevertheless, they were, 
in reality, ignorant and crude. There were neither univer- 
sities nor organised schools. Clergy and laity were poorly 
educated. The liturgical books were full of errors, and 
obvious abuses flourishéd in the Church. The Eastern 
Patriarchs, when they visited Moscow, had attempted to 
show the Russians the many evident misreadings in their 
liturgy but this met always with a chilly reception. How 
could they, who were now in the position of slaves to their 
Moslem conquerors, presume to teach the Russians, whose 
empire God had blessed with so much glory? If Russia’s 
books and Russia’s ritual were good enough to produce 
saints and to invigorate a manly nation, why should they 
be revised or altered ? 

None the less, the need for some reform was clear. Nikon 
Minin (1605-1681), the greatest of all Russian Patriarchs, 
undertook this problematic task.1 He realised that the 
Russian people. were drifting away from the Universal 
Orthodox Church into a kind of national church of the 
Armenian type and he made up his mind that he would 
prevent this at all cost. The sacred books and the ritual of 
Russia must be breught into closer association with those 
of the Greeks. Despite the fierce opposition of clergy and 
laity, his liturgical reforms were carried through. Those 
who opposed them, left the Russian Church. Their argument 
was that Nikon had corrupted Russia’s Scriptures, which 
had been the inspiration of so many Russian saints. Anti- 
Christ had overcome the last remnant of Christ’s true Church 
—that was their argument. Avvakum, an archpriest and 
a man of high ability, was the leader of these dissidents, 
who became the Old Believers. He was an extreme 
nationalist. The Synod of Moscow ordered this opposition 
to submit to the new reforms. This was in 1667. But 
they refused and were excommunicated. 

No bishop had passed over to the opposition, and so the 
new “ Non-conforming ” sect had the problem of providing 
new priests. This problem they resolved in a double way. 
The majority of them decided that the Orthodox Church 


1 The well-known convert from Anglicanism to Catholicism, William Palmer, 
wrote a monumental work on that Patriarch: ‘‘ The Patriarch Nikon,’’ six 
volumes. Trubner, London. 1871-1876. 
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had passed over into the kingdom of Anti-Christ and had 
abandoned all grace and spiritual life. In their eyes, the 
priesthood had disappeared. Only the sacrament of Baptism 
remained. This, the larger dissident party, came to be 
known as the “ Priestless.”” It soon subdivided into many 
sects, partly mystical and in part rationalist and free-thinking. 
Later Russian radicals in religion and in political life came 
frequently from these various sects. A minority concluded 
that the Orthodox Church was certainly polluted and misled 
but its priesthood was completely valid. Accordingly, they 
recruited their ministers from among Orthodox clergy. 
They became the “ priestly” Old Believers. 

Nikon succeeded in carrying through his church reforms. 
But he foundered upon the rock of growing State-control 
on the part of Moscow’s civil rulers. His own views were 
drawn from those of Pope Gregory VII, and this brought 
him into open conflict with the Czar and his nobles. He 
was eventually deposed and he made a special appeal to the 
Pope, whom he recognised, in a certain sense, as the Supreme 
Patriarch of the Church. Reduced to a type, Nikon was 
the first Russian ‘* Westernizer.” His major adversary, 
Avvakum, was the forerunner of the Russian extreme 
nationalists. 

Once Nikon had broken down the arrogance and narrow- 
mindedness of the Russians, it was evident that the Russian 
Church needed a more educated clergy for its ministry. 
These clergy were discovered in the Ukraine, recently annexed 
by Russia. The Ukraine, which had been part of the Kiev 
Russia, was subsequently united with Poland and Lithuania 
and had been affected by Western Latin influences. These 
culminated in the re-union with the Holy See at Brest- 
Litovsk (1596). .Those who had resisted this re-union 
formed themselves into the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
under the authority of Constantinople. Peter Mogila 
(1596-1647), the Orthodox Primate, continuing this opposition, 
founded in Kiev the Ecclesiastical Academy for the education 
of his clergy. He also wrote the Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, in 1640, which is now accepted as the Orthodox 
statement of belief in all Orthodox churches. This Con- 
fession is inspired by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
but naturally all points hostile to Orthodox sentiment have 
been eliminated. The Academy was organized on a Latin 
model. Its pupils were invited to Moscow to establish there 
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a similar academy and to fill Orthodox episcopal sees. In 
this way, Latin scholastic methods were introduced into 
the Russian Church. 

When the Czar, Peter, known as the Great, began his 
reforms that were intended to westernize Russiain order to 
préserve its independence against the better-organized Western 
Powers, he found in these Ukrainian prelates very willing 
co-operators. Peter himself was half a Protestant or even 
a complete free-thinker.1_ As his reforms were opposed by 
the Russian clergy with its Patriarch, he suppressed, in 1721, 
the office of Patriarch. He then proceeded to reorganize 
the Russian Church on the Swedish or Prussian Lutheran 
model. Instead of the Patriarch, the Russian Church was 
to have a permanent board of Bishops, appointed by the Czar 
and called the Most Holy Synod. In this Synod the Czar 
was represented by his delegate or the Chief Procurator who, 
in practice, supervised everything. Peter’s intention was to 
suppress all monasteries and to indulge in several other 
“reforms,” but popular resentment called a halt to his 
designs. His own ideal was that of the Church of England, 
as it existed under William III. 

The Ukrainian clergy, educated on more or less Latin 
lines, were no suitable instruments for the fulfilment of 
Peter’s grandiose plans. The last patriarchal locum tenens, 
the Metropolitan Stephen Yavorsky (1658-1721) resisted 
the Czar’s reforms and Protestant sympathies. To combat 
them, he wrote his “ Rock of Faith,” which was afterwards 
published and won the high praise of the Dominican Fathers. 
Stephen had been previously a Uniate and he had scant 
sympathy with ‘Peter’s attempt to secure full State-control of 
the Orthodox Church. This was a hard period for the Russian 
Church. The court was dominated by Lutheran tendencies ; 
the masses of the people were in sympathy with the Old 
Believers ; the Church itself was gradually dominated by 
the State. 

Russian nobles now became slavish copyists of the West. 
Indifferentism was the mode at court and in the seminaries, 
established by Peter. A semi-Calvinist doctrine pervaded 
these latter. It became the fashion to look down upon 
everything that was really Russian; the Orthodox Church 
was regarded as a home of all that was obscurantist. French 
Freemasonry and free-thought were definitely fashionable. 


1 A popular and good biography of Peter the Great was written by Stephen 
Graham and published in London (1929). 
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The official Orthodox theology was considered dull and heavy. 
To combat Catholic arguments Orthodox theologians made 
use of Protestant apologetics. Protestants were confounded, 
in their turn, by the skilful employment of Catholic answers. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars wrought 
a great change in Russian society. Slavish imitation of the 
West was abandoned. The irreligious thought of Western 
Europe terrified the Russian Government which began to 
interest itself in the national Church as a bulwark against 
revolution. French emigrés entered Russia, and Catholic 
influence increased. This was, in a sense, short-lived and 
it was replaced by Protestant propaganda through various 
Bible societies. The Russian clergy continued to play off 
Protestants against Catholics, and vice versa. 

But the Napoleonic wars not only changed the face of 
Russian society: they gave birth to Russian philosophy. 
In fact, the nineteenth century saw the real emergence of 
Russian literary expression. 

Among the earliest of Russia’s thinkers Peter Chaadev 
(1793-1856) must be commemorated.! Well educated, a 
brilliant Guards’ officer, he spent a long time abroad during 
the Napoleonic period and met many leaders of the French 
Catholic revival, including Lamennais and his circle in 
Paris. Returning to Russia, he was impressed by its backward- 
ness and by the superficial brilliance of the nobility, side 
by side with the ignorance of Russia’s peasantry. His original 
conclusions were announced in his ‘ Philosophical Letters ”’ 
(1836). There he insisted that the cause of Russia’s tragedy 
consisted in the fact that it had received its Christianity, 
not from vigorous Rome, but from decaying Byzantium. 
Consequently, Russian Christianity was moribund from the 
very beginning. Russia accordingly had no past and no 
present, and could have no religious future, unless it joined 
the European nations, united under the Holy See. The 
Church must be one and have one head, namely the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the Pope. 

Chaadev’s letters produced a great impression but there 
was little practical response. Russian nobles were not 
interested in the French Catholic revival. Where they 
thought intellectually, their inspiration was German idealist 
philosophy, that of Schelling and Hegel. 


1 Canon Charles Quénet published a very fine essay on Chaadev (Paris, 
1931)—‘* Tchaadaev et les lettres philosophiques.”” For this book Canon 
Quénet received the degree of D.Litt. from the Sorbonne. 
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There was much discussion of Russia’s role in the world. 
Some thinkers, for example Alexander Herzen—the true 
father of the Russian Revolution—decided that Russia’s 
mission was to lead the world to a new social order, based 
upon a collective economy and absolutely free thought. 
Others, like Samarin and Khomyakov, believed that Russia 
was intended to give to the world the pattern of a perfect 
Christian society. Samarin, in his celebrated dissertation on 
** Stephen Yavorsky and Theopan Prokopovich,” propounded 
the thesis that Russian theology since Peter the Great had 
been a poor one. It was impossible to rationalize Christ’s 
Revelation : Divine Truth could not be reduced to logical 
categories. Consequently, all theological reasoning is im- 
perfect and may easily lead to heresy through over-emphasis 
on one or the other point of doctrine. The Church must, 
of course, have a theological system, but it would be better 
if she had several such systems, treating them as approximate 
and not definitive, and not committing herself finally to any 
of them. 

Samarin’s ideas were taken up by Khomyakov (1804-1860) 
who worked them out more fully.1_ In his view, the cardinal 
error of all Western theology and philosophy lay in its rational- 
ism, its belief in the supremacy of reason. Russia, thought 
Khomyakov, has little to learn from Western thought and 
culture. Western philosophy had destroyed itself in the 
theories of Hegel who attempted to explain all reality through 
the discursive reason, and failed in the attempt. The 
universe, for Khomyakov, cannot be fully explained by 
reason. We require a special intuition, a Divine Revelation, 
to understand it. And this understanding will come only 
through holiness. True knowledge and a saintly life are 
inseparable. True progress is possible only in the Church, 
the kingdom of God. 

Khomyakov’s Church is the society of the elect of God, 
united in mutual love. He does not deny an institutional 
Church but he is not deeply interested in dogma or authority 
within the Church. Russia must keep her faith free from 

1 There is a valuable book on Khomyakov by his admirer, A. Gratieux : 
“A. S. Khomyakov et le Mouvement Slavophile,”’ vols. I and II (Paris, Editions 
du Cerf, 1939). The principal theological treatises of Khomyakov were published 
in French: ‘* Quelques Mots d’un Chrétien Orthodoxe sur les Confessions 
occidentales ”’ (Paris, 1853). The second work was issued, under a similar title 
at Leipzig (1855), the third again at Leipzig, in 1858. The correspondence of 


Khomyakov with William Palmer was published by Rivington in 1895, under the 
title of “‘ Russia and the English Church.” 
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Western rationalism. Western religion, he declared, had 
lapsed into a religion of necessity, abandoning the realm of 
the Spirit. The Western Church, once a free union of people 
in truth and charity, became later a State with ruler and 
subjects. Such a State required authority which was vested 
in the Holy See. Now every authority must justify itself ; 
it must submit its claims to the human reason. In this way 
an unbridled rationalism, which was to culminate in Marxism, 
was introduced into Christianity. Russia’s religious mission, 
according to Khomyakov, is to declare to the West the 
genuine ‘conception of the Church of Christ and of human 
society. Russians, and the Slavs generally, he asserted, are 
peace-loving peoples, as their very social structure bore 
witness. They like to live together, in communities and in 
the spirit of co-operation. The Germans, on the other 
hand, are would-be conquerors, anxious to exterminate or, 
at least, enslave, their neighbours. 

Khomyakov’s idea of the Church is interesting but scarcely 
adequate. His philosophy of history has no goal and no 
eschatology. His Church is accordingly static. Incidentally, 
he rejected and condemned Newman’s treatise on the 
development of doctrine. 

Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), perhaps the greatest of 
Russian philosophers, accepted Khomyakov’s notion of the 
Church but amplified it.1 For Soloviev, the Church is not 
only the manifestation of the Holy Spirit ; it is also the body 
of the Incarnate Logos. It must have therefore an institu- 
tional as well as a spiritual aspect. This institutional aspect 
ought to be that of one family under one father. The Pope 
is the father of the Church, the true leader of the nations. 
Russia’s vocation, according to Soloviev, is to assist the Pope 
in the proper organization of Christendom. He dreamed 
of a world theocracy, in which the Holy Father would be 
a spiritual sovereign, with an emperor as temporal ruler. 
Soloviev’s thought, which admitted the existence of internal 
disorder in God Himself—a disorder overcome through its 
externalization in Creation and the subsequent redemption 
of the world by His Son—is very involved. In his eyes, 
the Church is a conscious, morally-free person, that works 
out her own salvation. The Church. is Sophia, the Divine 


1 Bishop d’Herbigny has written a life of Soloviev, under the title of “ Vladimir 

Ma ag sme a Russian Newman ” (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1918). Among 
rtant books are the following: “‘Istorya i Budushnost Teokratii ” 
Zagreb, 1887), “ L’Idée Russe” (Paris, Didier, 1888), and “‘ La Russie et 


Vielise Universelle ” (Paris, Savine, 1889). 
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Wisdom. Soloviev called upon the Russian people to submit 
to the authority of the Holy See—a step which he took himself 
—but his appeal met with as little response as had the earlier 
summons of Chaadev. Russia’s Westernizers were interested 
only in European radical thought while to the followers of 
Khomyakov, the Slavophiles, and to Russian nationalists 
generally, the institution of the Papacy was anathema. 

Constantin Leontiev (1831-1891), an enigmatic figure, 
continued—after his own manner—the tradition of 
Khomyakov. He was a brilliant novelist but a man of many 
contradictions. A pagan in his youth, he responded to the 
touch of pleasure and beauty. He loved the East and had 
a romantic attachment to Greek Christian life and ideas. 
His outlook was esthetic rather than religious. He abhorred 
suffering, poverty, and old age. But all three came to him. 
He was converted, submitted himself to the hard discipline 
of the Starchestvo and died a monk. But even here the old 
pagan traces lingered. The lightning and thunder frequently 
broke through the peacefulness of his old age. 

Theodore Dostoievsky (1821-1881) was originally a Wester- 
nizer and revolutionary. Years of penal servitude in Siberia 
and the epilepsy which he contracted there altered his attitude. 
He came to appreciate the lesson of suffering. Without 
suffering, he would assert, there can be no true joy. The 
bright dawn of the Resurrection follows after Calvary. In 
his great novels he meditated on crime and its punishment, 
on purity of heart (The Idiot), the character of atheism and 
the problem of suicide (The Possessed) ; on the psychology 
of adolescence (Raw Youth); on the Job problem (Notes 
from the Underworld) ; and on freedom of the will, and 
the origins of evil and of holiness (The Brothers Karamazov). 
Few thinkers have plumbed the depths of human difficulties 
as vitally as Dostoievsky. 

His religious philosophy was akin to that of Khomyakov 
but without, the static qualities of the latter. Like Soloviev, 
he is prophetic, almost apocalyptic, in character. Dos- 
toievsky foresaw Bolshevism in “ The Possessed’ just as 
Soloviev predicted the collapse of our entire civilization in 
“* The Three Conversations.”’ Dostoievsky’s religion is remini- 
scent of St. Nilus, who lived five centuries before him. 
Christianity is made to mean self-conquest through the 
exercise of the Christian virtues of simplicity, humility and 
brotherly love. Exterior rites are of small moment, and an 
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hierarchical organization may turn out to be positively 
harmful. Like Khomyakov, Dostoievsky idealized the Russian 
village communities. Dostoievsky was a member of the 
Orthodox Church but he had little knowledge of its official 
theology, and perhaps scarcely understood what he knew. 
His contemporaries, the Metropolitans Philaret and Macarius, 
continued in the main the scholastic tradition of Peter Mogila, 
but a movement of return to patristic theology was gathering 
force. It was inspired by Bishop Theophan, the Recluse, 
(1815-1894) and Bishop Innocent Brianchauinov (1807-1867), 
both of whom were acknowledged masters of Russian mystical 
theology. 

Russian religious thought of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is closely associated with the celebrated Desert of 
Optina, a contemplative monastery near Kaluga, the centre 
of Russian publications on mysticism and mystical experience. 
Three great spiritual directors or Staretzs succeeded one 
another : Macarius, Ambrosius, and Anatolius. Men like 
Khomyakov, the brothers Aksakov and Kyreevsky, Gogol, 
Samarin, Leontiev, Dostoievsky, Soloviev, Tolstoy and 
Rozanov—they were all connected in one way or another 
with this monastery and its Staretzs. Staretz Ambrosius 
is described by Dostoievsky in *‘ The Brothers Karamazov ” 
and also, under the title of “ Staretz John,” by Soloviev 
in “ Three Conversations.” 

Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), the well-known novelist, 
began his adult life as an agnostic. When about forty years 
of age, he started to meditate on the problems of life and 
death. He was a moralist and a rationalist to the core. 
Khomyakov’s conception of the Church, the sweeping 
vision of Dostoievsky, the apocalyptic qualities of Soloviev 
—these were all alien to his character. His religion is that 
of the old Russian Judaizers—a bare, chilly, ethical creed, 
with non-resistance as a fundamental attitude. With his 
criticism of ritual, sacraments and the hierarchy, Tolstoy 
did much to undermine the position of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. His theory of non-resistance, however, did not 
exercise much influence on the Russian radicals who, as the 
nineteenth century developed, became more and more in 
love with the violence of revolution. The Indian leader, 
Gandhi, is probably Tolstoy’s most famous disciple—in. 
this particular respect. In Russia the young radicals who 
admired Tolstoy for the scorn he poured upon Church and 
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State, rejected his notions of non-resistance in favour of the 
class-war and the violent doctrines of Karl Marx. Like 
Leontiev, Tolstoy was never able to find a true and balanced 
position. He was lacking in genuine peace of mind, and died 
wretched and wretchedly. ' 

Vassili Rozanov and also Fedorov were two of the last 
outstanding writers on religious problems prior to the Russian 
Revolution. Rozanov, starting from atheism, became a 
religious man, but his religion was of the Old Testament, 
with also a cult of the family hearth, of married. life and 
motherhood. The Christian ascetic ideal he abominated. 
Monastic life appeared to him a kind of self-immolation, a 
suicide. It was only towards the close of his life that he 
was thoroughly converted, and made a believing Christian. 
Fedorov, in his turn, was engrossed in the problem of death 
and resurrection. 

Father Paul Florensky, Berdyaev, and Bulgakov, who 
continued the speculations of Soloviev, belong already to 
the period of the Revolution. They are full of apocalyptic 
visions. Their philosophy is deep but fragmentary. Bulgakov 
is perhaps wider in range than the other two. In his exposi- 
tion, Sophia is strangely reminiscent of the ‘‘ Demiurge ”’ 
_ of the older Gnostics. It is true that Bulgakov refuses to 
accept this interpretation, but his language certainly suggests 
it. He is reluctant to allow that God created the world 
from nothing, and holds that God created the world out of 
Himself through Sophia, who ts in Godhead but is not Godhead. 
God is Triune but Sophia is also, somehow, within Him. 
Soloviev, Berdyaev and Bulgakov were all strongly influ- 
enced by Boehme and his theosophy which permitted the 
existence within God of a background or even a principle of 
disorder and darkness. Their conception of the Church 
follows the general outlines laid down by Khomyakov. They 
deny any doctrinal authority within the Church and minimize 
its institutional aspect. 

Shortly before the Revolution, the patristic revival reached 
the seminaries and Ecclesiastical Academies, so long dominated 
either by worn-out scholasticism or captious higher criticism, 
imported from Germany. Father Tarasius, a monk who 
died at an early age, turned the scales in favour of study 
of the Church Fathers With Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev, 
(1863-1936), this patristic revival became very marked. 
Anthony shared Khomyakov’s and Dostoievsky’s views on 
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many points but he avoided their extremism. On many 
points he is in surprising agreement with the celebrated 
German Catholic theologian, Johann Adam Moehler, who 
encouraged the revival of interest in the Fathers of the West. 
Metropolitan Anthony died in 1936. 

The Russian Revolution which took from the Orthodox 
Church its predominating position in the national life and 
subjected it to severe and sustained persecution, has influenced 
Russian religious thinking in many ways. The Orthodox 
Church of Russia survived but it exists and, when it can, 
functions in an alien and hostile society, and it faces problems 
that are very different from those of former years. And yet 
it is gradually adapting itself and its methods to the newer 
circumstances. It must suit itself to the changed conditions, 
and then, once acclimatized, convert Russia. Gradually it 
is gathering the right kind of disciple for this gigantic task. 

Summing up this general review of Russian religious 
thought, we may say that it was attracted always by concrete 
problems—how to live rightly, and how to attain salvation. 
The abstract problems of the West interested it but very 
little. It was also concerned with Russian society and 
collectivism. Individualism, so pronounced in the West, 
has never been as marked a feature of the Russian character. 

Since the days of Saints Nilus and Joseph of Volokolamsk, 
there has always been a double trend in Russian religious 
thought. The first laid its emphasis upon freedom and 
toleration, on the idea of a Church invisible, and on evan- 
gelical Christianity. Nilus, Maxim the Greek, Khomyakov, 
Dostoievsky, and Metropolitan Anthony belong to the 
representatives of this tendency, which is manifest also— 
at least up to a point—in Berdyaev and Bulgakov. The 
second trend insisted upon the notion of obedience to lawful 
authority ;. stressed the institutional character of the Church ; 
was nationally exclusive and approved the interference on the 
Church’s part in social and political affairs. This second 
tendency was well represented by Joseph of Volokolamsk, 
Avvakum, and the Kyreevskys. .Chaadev, Soloviev, Leontiev 
and Nikon cannot be so easily classified because they appear 
to show both tendencies at one and the same time. Tolstoy. 
is really the Russian free-thinker, a spiritual descendant of 
the sect of the Judaizers. ‘Taken on the whole, the Russian 
position is best illustrated in the writings of Khomyakov. 

SERGE BoLsHAKOFF 
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N the fourth year of the war there is in this country no 
| eae body of opinion about Germany. There has 

been a glut of books and articles on National-Socialism 
but we still lack an authoritative work by a British historian 
showing the place of Hitler’s movement in the development 
of modern Germany. Meanwhile our doctrinaires have 
successfully sold the British public the view that National- 
Socialism is the outcome of the slump. Attention has thus 
been diverted from the German character of Hitlerism. 
There is in fact a marked unwillingness to study the German 
background of the National-Socialist movement. On the 
other hand publicists with little knowledge of Germany 
have written at length on the connection between Fascism 
and Capitalism, on appeasers and private armament firms, 
as though these things really explained the specifically 
German aspects of National-Socialism. 

British ignorance of Germany may be reckoned among 
the causes of the present war. It is a striking thing that the 
educated and ruling classes of the British Commonwealth 
should be content to remain largely ignorant of the German 
people—a people whose super-abundant energy, expansive 
power and known skill in war have for almost a century, 
constituted a potential threat to Britain. It is still rare to 
find members. of the British governing classes, to say noth- 
ing of politicians, showing any sustained interest in what 
the Germans have been doing and thinking during the last 
two hundred years. Since 1740, when Frederick II of Prussia 
startled Europe with his attack upon Austria, Germany has 
passed through a steady development, in which its great 
military, economic, intellectual and spiritual powers have 
been harnessed to the State to an extent unparalleled in any 
other nation. The Third Reich stands at the end of this 
development, and its main tendencies derive from the modern 
German tradition. This tradition calls for careful study by 
British historians and sociologists, both for the light it sheds 
on present-day Germany and for the illustrations it affords 
of the hypertrophy of State-institutions. 

British opinion on Germany has undergone a significant 
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change since the last war. This is not due to any real change 
in Germany itself nor to a more widespread and objective 
knowledge of the Germans. It represents a largely sentimental 
reaction to German and pro-German propaganda. After 
the last war the view was that it was unnecessary to study 
German history and institutions (a) because Germany was 
defeated and would play no great part in the post-war world, 
and (b) because the German revolution signified a break with 
the German past. In British public and secondary schools 
German was not widely or well taught. In the universities 
a bare handful of students studied German, the syllabus 
being modelled on ideas and practices obtaining in German 
universities about 1880. Most of the few chairs of German 
were held by Germans whose main interests lay in literary 
history. Our only German specialists thus left the universities 
with but a scant knowledge of German political history and 
thought. Their ignorance of philosophy made it difficult 
for them to interpret modern German thought to their 
fellow-countrymen. The political and industrial organisation 
of contemporary Germany lay altogether outside the range 
of their interests. 

The lack of an informed body of opinion on Germany 
began to made itself felt in the middle twenties, when British 
interest in Germany increased rapidly. Locarno provides 
some measure of the change in attitude then coming over 
Britain. This treaty had of course been preceded by the 
occupation of the Ruhr (which touched so many British 
bosoms to noble indignation). The ever-growing volume 
of German propaganda on war-guilt had already affected 
opinion in some quarters. So we find the British public 
welcoming a guarantee of Germany’s western frontiers against 
French aggression. Stresemann begins to capture the British 
imagination as the new type of German, as the good European. 
His ambiguous attitude towards Locarno only became known 
in Britain when Hitler’s advent to power had, by contrast, 
so strongly established the Stresemann legend that it was 
impervious to criticism. : 

By 1930 a wave of Germanophilia began to sweep over 
Britain. Germany became a Mecca for all those in love 
with what was revolutionary and speciously modern. The 


1 German studies have meanwhile been modernised at most British universities, 
but it cannot be said that political history and philosophy form an integral 
part of the syllabus. 
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intellectual went to study Marx in his fatherland, the school- 
master to study German education or to tour the country 
with his class. The suburbanite, shepherded by a travel- 
agency, showed his independence of mind by taking a cheap 
holiday with the ex-enemy. The theologian went to hear 
about Existenzphilosophie or the liturgical movement. The 
business man went to get new ideas or to place his money 
(10 per cent. could always be had if you didn’t mind the risk). 
Soon German architecture, German nudism, German films 
and photography, German hiking and youth-hostels, German 
theology 4 la Barth (who is Swiss) or 4 la Guardini had taken 
England by storm. 

The more sinister sides of the Weimar Republic (the very 
name was redolent of culture and Humanitat!) were scarcely 
noticed by these happy travellers. The British sentimentally 
identified German militarism with the Junkers in a murky 
East Prussia rather than with the industrialists in the gay 
and busy Rhineland. The Junkers were described as an 
anachronism and hence they were bound to die out in time. 
If British correspondents came across the Wotan cult of 
Mathilde Ludendorff, they chuckled and dashed off a mocking 
article for their London daily. Adolf Hitler and his followers, 
if known, were relegated to the Bavarian world of opera. 
The German paterfamilias who, if his English guest made 
a careless enquiry, so loftily dismissed Hitler as ridiculous, 
did not realize that his own sons at the university were already 
Hitler’s followers. He did not dream that he himself would 
be won over in a couple of years’ time. English visitors 
could see little that was dangerous in Germany in 1930— 
before the elections. In fact a stay of two or three months 
in Germany often sufficed to make an Englishman a staunch 
Francophobe and a bitter critic of Polish megalomania. 

Hitler’s election success in the autumn of 1930 caused 
some alarm, it is true, but increasing German unemployment 
provided a sufficient explanation. Now the British news- 
paper reader began to grow familiar with names like Hitler, 
Goebbels and Goering. And what diverting copy their 
speeches and antics made! The more serious newspapers 
contented themselves with a lecturing tone towards Germany, 
pointing out how bad for trade and the restoration of credit 
such goings-on would be. In particular the power of 
American Jews to throttle credit to Germany was dwelt upon. 
The efforts of German politicians to keep the Nazis out 
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received their meed of praise, but our tone towards non-Nazi 
politicians had not yet acquired the fraternal warmth it 
was to have after 1933. The time for the “‘ other Germany ” 
or the “‘ true Germany ” was not yet. The Weimar Republic 
was still in existence. 

When Hitler became Chancellor the British attitude 
towards the Germans, paradoxically enough, increased in 
friendliness. From the first there was a gentleman’s agree- 
ment not to identify the German government with the 
German people. No agreement has been so faithfully 
observed by all shades of British opinion and for so long. 
Hitler’s political opponents began to appear as champions 
or martyrs of democracy, no matter what their past political 
persuasion, whether they were German communists or 
Prussian nationalists. The Weimar Republic and even 
Hohenzollern Germany now took on a more attractive hue. 
Visions of another Germany arose. This was variously 
called the Germany of Kant, of Schiller, of Goethe, of 
Beethoven, or even of Heine or Nietzsche, whichever name 
evoked the greatest contrast to the Germany of 1933. 

There was then after 1933 a great fund of goodwill towards 
Germany in England. The general view was that “ Hitler 
and his gangsters” (such phrases helped to suggest that 
National-Socialism was well outside the “ respectable ” 
German tradition) had overrun a noble, if unpolitical nation. 
“‘ Hitler puts the clock back” was a popular saying among 
the friends of Germany in pacifist Britain. Did they realize 
that the phrase implied a return to the German tradition ? 
Much play was made of the fact that even in March 1933 
the Nazis had failed to gain a clear majority. The many 
millions of Germans who did vote for Hitler were practically 
ignored. . 

Englishmen who visited acquaintances in Germany did 
not regard them with the suspicion natural towards ex- 
enemies clamouring for the abolition of Versailles, but with 
open-hearted sympathy as their persecuted brethren. So 
few Germans one came across in 1933 or even in 1934 pro- 
fessed themselves Nazis. The concentration camps, the 
brutal beating-up of opponents, the religious persecution, 
all strengthened the Englishman’s liking for the Germans. 
He saw these things being done not by Germans but against 
Germans and to Germans. 

The simplest explanation of National-Socialism was sought 
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and found. Unemployment—Versailles. Unemployment had 
brought on despair and brutality. In an uprush of self-pity 
Germans would exaggerate the sufferings of post-war Germany 
in order to justify National-Socialism. In retrospect repara- 
tions became astronomical and all-devouring, but the orgy 
of building in Germany and the reorganization of German 
industry with the help of foreign credit were forgotten. The 
Englishman would listen conscience-stricken to the story 
that Versailles had brought the democratic Weimar Republic 
to such a pass. Its injustice must be remedied if even worse 
things were to be avoided. Germans would freely admit 
that Hitler or some of the Nazis wanted a war, but they 
carefully emphasized that the German people as such was 
against another war. This belief in the German people’s 
love of peace made the Englishman strive all the more to 
remove Hitler’s excuse for war. The remnants of Versailles 
must be liquidated. Whilst it was plain that Germany was 
rapidly rearming, there was a mysterious belief to which 
English visitors succumbed: the German army was, at 
bottom, against Hitler and would, in fact, prevent another 
war. Again the British reluctance to identify Hitler with 
an old-established “ respectable ” German institution ! 

The unhappy period between 1933 and 1939 offers invalu- 
able material for the study of British sentimentality towards 
Germany. Its main tendencies remain unchanged and 
arise (a) from a reluctance to believe that National-Socialism 
is a genuinely German movement and (b) from the belief that 
the treaty of Versailles and its injustices are responsible for 
Hitler’s rearmament policy. The stronger and more truculent 
Germany became, the keener grew the British awareness of 
injustice done to Germany. The British socialists who 
never wearied in their condemnation of Hitler’s crimes, 
were just as tireless in asserting that capitalism was in league 
with Nazism, which it was bolstering up as a bulwark against 
Communism. There was no attempt to assess National- 
Socialism as a German phenomenon and to analyse it as 
a factor in the development of German imperialism. 

Other British observers were equally biassed and short- 
sighted in their approach.. The British business-man with 
financial interests in Germany was relieved that things were 
looking up again. If Germany had collapsed (and the 
likelihood of collapse was widely and erroneously accepted), 
then the British investor would have lost his money (which 
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he did in any case). Many British business-men who visited 
Germany several times a year and whose contacts were 
mainly with business acquaintances, came to believe that 
Hitler had saved Europe from Communism. This belief 
which was sedulously propagated not only by Nazis but many 
other Germans, completely disregarded conditions and 
tendencies in Germany between 1923 and 1933. However, 
it caused many influential Englishmen to regard the Third 
Reich and its threats to European peace with some indulgence. 
These Englishmen might, had they known German and 
possessed some knowledge of German political and industrial 
organisation, have been the first to assess the danger of 
Nazism. Their influence might have brought about a change 
of British policy to meet this danger. Instead many English- 
men became the unwitting tools of German propaganda. 

Meanwhile the British press continued with its thrilling 
tales of underground opposition to Hitler in Germany, of 
dissension between Hitler and the army, and, punctually 
every autumn, of impending economic collapse. All these 
rumours lulled the British reader into a false sense of security 
and maintained the impression that one day Germany 
would revert to normal. What was normal for Germany 
was not clear, but in the British view it was not 
Nazism. 

Another important factor affecting the British attitude 
to the Germans was a feeling of religious solidarity between 
Christians in Britain and Germany. Church dignitaries 
and laymen in this country showed a much livelier sense of 
the persecution of Christians in Germany than, say, in Spain, 
Mexico or Russia. Niemoeller and Faulhaber became almost 
household names. This attitude was largely emotional. 
There was little understanding of the part played by 
Protestantism in modern German imperialism and small 
realization that the bulk of German Protestants had become 
so-called German Christians, i.e., pagans. Extravagant 
hopes were also placed in the German hierarchy. British 
Catholics seemed reluctant to draw conclusions from the 
precipitous abdication of the Centre Party as to the strength 
and determination of German Catholics. In discussions 
on the “churches” in the Third Reich British observers 
often advanced the opinion that the German army was at 
loggerheads with the Party over the religious question. The 
existence of Christian generals like Fritsch and Leeb was 
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construed to mean that the German army was the citadel 
of German decency. 

When, in 1936, the Rhineland was remilitarized, talk of 
dissension between Hitler and the army was again revived. 
The impression created was that the German army was a 
factor making for moderation and peace. Although the 
treaty of Locarno was broken, the British public was full of 
understanding for Hitler’s impatience at having his army 
kept out of what was, after all, a part of Germany. There 
was no popular indignation, no pressure brought to bear 
upon the British Government to force it to act. It is illuminat- 
ing to compare the reaction to the Hoare-Laval proposals con- 
cerning a country most Englishmen hadn’t heard of. But for 
our doctrinaires, preoccupied with the League of Nations 
and Peace Ballots, Mentz on the Rhine was more remote 
than Addis Ababa. 

The Abyssinian campaign and the Spanish Civil War 
aroused such a spirit of partisanship in Britain that the 
German danger was almost lost sight of. The rape of 
Austria in 1938 created much recrimination but no general 
awareness of imminent peril. The fall of Austria was ascribed 
by some to Dollfuss’ and Schuschnigg’s failure to conciliate 
the Austrian socialists. Many British Catholics consoled 
themselves with the thought that an increase in the Catholic 
element in the Reich would exercise a restraining influence 
on Hitler’s policy. British ignorance became most strikingly 
apparent during and after the Munich crisis when the queerest 
tales were put out about Czecho-Slovakia. The impression 
was widespread in Britain that the treaty of Versailles had 
separated the Sudeten Germans from their Saxon and 
Bavarian brethren. The anti-Munich party, on the other 
hand, exaggerated the reluctance of the Sudeten Germans 
to “return home” to the Reich. To offset Hitler’s great 
triumph over France and Britain, it was proclaimed that 
Chamberlain was more popular with the Germans than 
Hitler himself. This sentimental British desire to exculpate 
the German people was to continue until the second year 
of the war. 

Chamberlain returned the compliment when, at the out- 
break of war, he declared that we were fighting Hitlerism 
and not the German people. This is the only statement 
by the “ appeaser Chamberlain” that our doctrinaires do 
not regard with contempt. They have endowed it with a 
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finality and authority such as few political utterances can 
claim. At first the British public, with its visions of an easy 
victory by means of propaganda from behind the Maginot 
Line, was prepared to accept Chamberlain’s ruling. But 
when in 1940 it realized that it was fighting for its existence, 
the British people became impatient of this distinction between 
the Nazis and the Germans. However, the conception of a 
fundamentally disunited German nation waiting for the sesame 
of British propaganda before it opened the German frontiers 
to the Allied armies, continued to haunt the minds of many 
British publicists. Evidence was eagerly canvassed that the 
German people had shown no real enthusiasm over the 
victories of 1940. Books continued to appear providing 
solutions of the German question and purporting to give 
the exact percentage of Germans for and against Hitler. 
British readers were presented with complicated analyses of 
the German nation but with little data to judge the accuracy 
of the often extravagant diagnoses. Terms like “‘ German 
inferiority complex” and “ Hitler’s paranoia” were still 
the small-change of conversation. 

The indictment not of Nazi but of German policy in “ Black 
Record” caused a re-orientation in some minds, but the 
controversy aroused by Lord Vansittart’s book brought 
more heat than light. British publicists were still loth to 
part with their familiar conception of Germans fighting 
Hitler and ending the war with a liberal-democratic revolu- 
tion. Lord Vansittart was even accused of lengthening the 
war by frightening Germans into fighting beyond the term 
envisaged by our self-appointed propagandists. 

The literature to which “ Vansittart’s Gift to Goebbels ” 
(as one critic described “ Black Record”) has given rise, 
provides little information for the serious student of Germany. 
It does however reveal the violent cross-currents of British 
opinion on Germany and the urgent need of impartial 
information. If the policy of the British Government towards 
Germany is to receive intelligent support from the British 
people, a clear picture of Germany and the Germans must 
be provided to replace the many illusions that have flourished 
during the last decade and still persist in the public mind 
to-day. 

The first requirement is that the educated British public 
should be better acquainted with the German background. 
Many wrong conceptions of Germany obtain in this country 
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because we have accepted without reserve the findings of 
Prussian or Prussianized historians. A candid history of 
Germany since 1740 would help to dissipate these funda- 
mental misconceptions. It would show what perverted 
ideas have prevailed among educated Germans during the 
last hundred years. The blossoming of German imperialism 
under Hitler would appear as the end of an historical process, 
not as a parenthesis in German history as so many of us 
still imagine. 

Too little is known in Britain of the ideas informing the 
German army, particularly of the intellectual and spiritual 
training of the German officer. An account of the German 
civil service, its development and its organization to-day, 
would help to dispel the idea that Germany is run by a 
small clique of gangsters. It would show rather that the 
majority of the German middle-class and nobility is implicated 
in National-Socialism. 

The connection between the pan-German movement (this 
is not to be confused with the Grossdeutsche movement, which 
had the more limited aim of incorporating Austria) and 
German industry between 1880 and 1918 would reveal to 
the British public that there is little in National-Socialism 
that has not been anticipated in the Hohenzollern Empire. 
We have too often dismissed German publicists, who expressed 
apparently fantastic views, as eccentric outsiders, whereas 
their ideas have actually struck deep roots in the German 
mind. A selection of the main ideas inspiring German 
expansionism should be available in English, not indeed :as 
a chamber of horrors to expose German “frightfulness,”’ but 
to enable the serious student to study the structure of German 
imperialism. 

There are many grave misconceptions about the position 
of Christianity and the “churches” in Germany. A 
religious history of modern Germany would show how 
attenuated the Christian substance in German Protestantism 
has become. Freethinkers, beginning with Reimarus in 
the 18th century, whose ideas were popularized by Lessing 
and spread by the chief representatives of German Classicism, 
did much to undermine the Christian tradition among the 
educated classes. It is indeed a tragic fact that the classical 
literature and philosophy of Germany is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of pantheism. The destructive work of 
19th century German theologians is reaping its harvest to-day. 
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It is usually overlooked that German Catholics also grow up 
in this intellectual atmosphere of doubt and disbelief. The 
continual political pressure from the Prussian state and _ its 
system of ideas, the exclusion of Catholic Austria from the 
German Federation in 1866, the outbreak of the Kultur- 
kampf in the 1870's, have left a deep mark on German 
Catholicism. Before 1933 German Catholics tended to 
minimise this deep-rooted antagonism between the ideology 
of the German State and their own Weltanschauung, with 
results not always favourable to Catholic thought in Germany. 
Many German Catholics still try to combine mutually 
exclusive beliefs. Despite the tactical success of the Centre 
Party, Catholic thought has had little influence on German 
politics. Exaggerated Prussian nationalism has on the other 
hand penetrated into Southern Germany and influenced 
German Catholics more profoundly than English Catholics 
realize. | 

Just as exaggerated hopes are placed in the Christians in 
Germany (so far no German Catholic or Protestant leader 
has_ publicly condemned the inhuman treatment of 
the Poles), so also many Englishmen believe that Germany 
will be saved by her humanitarian liberal tradition. They 
pretend to see in the collapse of the 1848 revolution the 
failure of a noble attempt to establish a liberal democratic 
Germany. It is forgotten, or rather German liberal historians 
have never pointed it out, that the 1848 revolution was as 
much a nationalistic movement as a liberal one. It was 
Bismarck who in 1870-71 put into practice many of the ideas 
current in 1848. Already in 1866 the great majority of 
German liberals, faithless to their liberal ideas but true to 
their nationalist spirit, had rallied to Bismarck. An English 
history of the German liberal legend woéuld help to dispel 
our illusion that a liberal-democratic revival is likely in 
Germany. 

Some left-wing publicists in Britain see the salvation of 
Germany and Europe in the establishment of a socialist 
Grossraum in which the Germans would predominate numeri- 
cally, if not politically. Socialism and Prussianism are too 
much regarded as antitheses. Actually the Prussian tradition 
is a socialist one. The rapprochement between Bismarck 
and Lassalle is revealing to those who are not blind. The 
philosopher of neo-Prussianism, Oswald Spengler, wrote a 
whole treatise to contrast Prussian socialism with British 
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democracy. The history of German social-democracy in 
power after 1918 shows that Ebert, Noske and other social- 
democrats were as willing as Stresemann, Briining, Papen 
and Schleicher (although perhaps for different’ reasons) 
to promote the interests of the German army and to restore 
German preponderance in Central Europe. A candid history 
of German social-democracy would make this clear to our 
enthusiasts for a socialist Grossraum in Central Europe. 

These are some of the questions on which the British public 
urgently needs enlightenment. British historians are doubt- 
less doing valuable war-work in the various Government 
departments. Would not some be more usefully employed 
in preparing monographs on German institutions and history? 
Everywhere there is a great desire for information, for some- 
thing which goes deeper than the events of to-day or yesterday. 
Discussion-classes in the Forces would provide an important 
channel through which much information on Germany 
could be imparted to the British public. The Ministry of 
Information already makes use of British historians for public 
lectures on day-to-day happenings. Could it not also employ 
them to lecture on the history of Germany? Such lectures 
would perhaps do more to explain the situation to-day than 
strategic surveys and the like. Without an informed public 
opinion the Government of a democratic country is unable 
to pursue an intelligent foreign policy. Events of the last 
ten years have proved this. We also owe it to our Allies 
not to foster sentimental illusions about the Germans, under 
whose cruel domination the nations of Europe now suffer 


so grievously. - - 
AVID KERNIT. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF AFRICA 


N November 26th, three weeks after North Africa had been 
drawn into the vortex of the World War, occurred the 
50th anniversary of the death of the man who, more than any 
other, rebuilt the Christian edifice laid in ruins by the Arab 
conquest, which had swept away six hundred churches. It 
was in 1867, after an episcopate of four years at Nancy, that 
Mgr. Lavigerie was translated to the see of Algiers, just raised 
to the dignity of a metropolitan one. The man whose apostolic 
labours were to do so much for Christianity in Africa did not 
leave Lorraine with universal regret. Owing to the faults of 
an over-energetic and naturally severe temperament, he had 
failed to win the hearts of his clergy, his ‘merits being appreciated 
by only a few of them. Indeed one of his last acts had been to 
deprive of his post the rector of the diocesan seminary who had 
injudiciously expressed his satisfaction at the bishop’s departure. 
Nor was his first message to the clergy of his new diocese 
reassuring. ‘I shall be severe,” he said to the Vicar-Capitular 
of Algiers who had come to Nancy to see him with regard to some 
diocesan affairs. At his first meeting with his priests on his 
arrival in Africa, the new Archbishop turned to the former Vicar- 
Capitular, now Vicar-General, and charged him to repeat his 
words. But the latter adroitly transformed the episcopal utter- 
ance, saying that Lavigerie had told him that he would take six 
months to look round, six months to think and that then he would 
act. The Archbishop meekly accepted this emendation of his 
message and though his natural severity was for long a hindrance 
to him in his ministrations, a certain mellowing of his character 
was observable before the close of his twenty-five years’ pastorate 
in Africa. ° 
The crusading spirit which had swept over Spain at the 
time of the discovery of the New World had no counterpart 
in the France of Louis-Philippe, and Napoleon III and the 
authorities fearing to arouse Moslem fanaticism, discouraged 
Christian missionary activity. There was no native Christian 
element in the population as was the case in Egypt and the Balkan 
Peninsula, where the indigenous Christianity survived the Moslem 
conquest. The see of Algiers had been founded in 1838 as a 
suffragan one to Aix-en-Provence. The Government had given 
to the Bishop one of the mosques for his cathedral, and for his 
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residence a Moorish building in which the Dey had formerly 
housed his wives. Soon after official benevolence towards the 
Catholic religion ceased. Priests were forbidden to erect crosses 
on the towers of their churches, while the Government built 
mosques, assisted pilgrimages to Mecca and supported Moslem 
schools. An official was even placed at the doors of the Church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires at Algiers to prevent Arabs from 
entering ; while a Jesuit from Syria, who had come to assist 
Mgr. Dupuch, the first Bishop of Algiers, was refused permission 
to land, merely on account of his knowledge of Arabic. On 
Lavigerie’s appointment the Emperor had written to him urging 
him to devote his attention to ‘ moralising’ the 200,000 French 
settlers in the country, rather than attempt the conversion of the 
natives, whom he should leave to the care of the Governor-General. 

Since, however, the Archbishop held that his mission was to 
European and African alike, friction with the civil authorities 
was only a matter of time. During 1867 and 1868 Algeria was 
ravaged by a famine of great severity followed by a plague of 
locusts, and a visitation of cholera. The native population was 
often reduced to living on leaves and grass; even carcasses 
served as food, and cases of cannibalism occurred. Starving 
bands roamed the country, and 100,000 persons died within 
six months. Lavigerie, disregarding the instructions he had 
received both from Paris and from the Governor-General, to 
confine his ministrations to the European colonists, opened an 
orphanage for native children whose parents had died during 
the famine. 

The problem of the religious future of these orphans pre- 
sented itself. Were they to be returned to their tribes or be 
given the opportunity of becoming Christians? Lavigerie, while 
baptizing dying children who had not reached the age of reason, 
left to those who had, freedom to choose between Christianity 
and Islam. He declared that he asked for the Church only the 
same liberty as she enjoyed in the Turkish Empire. The Govern- 
ment nevertheless continued its attitude of hostility. Lavigerie 
was even threatened with the prospect of having religious 
instruction based on the Koran made obligatory in the schools 
under his supervision. But he proved equal to the emergency 
and ordered the preparation of a manual based on such parts 
of the Moslem sacred writings as were not incompatible with 
the Gospel. When Mgr. Dupuch had been appointed to the 
see of Algiers, the Governor, Marshal Valée, told him that he 
would completely misconceive the nature of his mission if he 
attempted to bring into the bosom of the Church those Moslems 
and Jews who had come under French rule. The attitude of 
Marshal MacMahon did not differ from that of his predecessor 
and his relations with Lavigerie were aggravated by a quarrel 
touching matters of etiquette. The Archbishop pursued the 
Emperor to Paris and then to Biarritz. But Napoleon III, who 
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toyed with the idea of creating in North Africa an Arab kingdom 
ruled by himself with the Koran as his supreme law, was likewise 
disquieted by Lavigerie’s activities. ‘The co-adjutorship of Lyons 
was offered him as an inducement to leave Africa. But he 
remained firm, and eventually the Government gave way, allowing 
him to continue his work among the Arabs. Like Charles de 
Foucauld he believed that attempts to convert the Moslems of 
North Africa through the direct preaching of Christianity, would, 
by arousing fanaticism only, serve to delay the realisation of 
the end in view. 

Lavigerie’s principal plan was to establish contact with the Arabs 
by means of hospitals, dispensaries and orphanages before 
seeking to influence them by missionary means. ‘The origin 
of the Peres Blancs was connected with rescue work under- 
taken during the famine. Missions were opened by the White 
Fathers in the district of Kabylia, inhabited by Berber tribes 
unassimilated to the conquering Arabs. These tribes, descendants 
of the Latinised Numidians of the Roman Empire, were indifferent 
Moslems, and therefore less hostile than the true Arabs to 
Christian missionary propaganda. Yet even among them only 
about one thousand converts were made as the result of sixty 
years’ labour, and the native population of Algeria as a whole 
has, as yet, shown no sign of relinquishing its attachment to Islam. 

If the work of the White Fathers were to be judged solely by 
its achievements in the French possessions in North Africa, it 
would have to be regarded as a comparative failure. But from 
the first the founder’s eyes were fixed on a wider horizon. In 
1868 the Holy See had made the Archbishop of Algiers, Delegate- 
Apostolic of the Western Sahara and the Sudan, lands now for 
the first time beginning to feel the impact of Western civilization, 
and not long afterwards Propaganda entrusted to Lavigerie’s 
care the missions of Central Africa. It was necessary to act 
quickly, since Islam, which had missionaries in the Arab slave 
traders, threatened to become a formidable rival to Christianity 
in the region of the Great Lakes. In 1878, five White Fathers 
left for Victoria Nyanza, being the first Christian missionaries 
to enter Uganda. In their contact with the Negroes, Lavigerie 
considered that a different course of action should be pursued 
from that which he had recommended towards the Moslem 
population of Barbary. The negroes had no philosophy ; their 
speech knew no abstract terms. Hence they were to be spoken 
to directly about religion. Habituated to sorcery, they were in 
permanent contact with the supernatural. To the false notions 
about the supernatural which they possessed true ideas were 
to be opposed. The black population of Central Africa proved 
more fertile soil for the seed of the Gospel than had the Arab 
and Berber peoples of North Africa, and in Uganda Catholicism 
spread rapidly in spite of the rivalry of Islam and Protestantism. 
The missions in this part of the continent brought Lavigerie into 
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contact with the Slave Trade, to the combating of whose evils 
he devoted his closing years, but he never personally visited 
Central Africa and the Moslem lands of the Mediterranean 
seaboard remained the theatre of his immediate pastoral activities. 

On the eastern border of Algeria lay the semi-independent state 
of* Tunisia over which the Sultan exercised but a shadowy 
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authority. In the spring of 1881 a French expedition crossed 
the frontier, and on May 12th the Bey was compelled to sign a 
treaty establishing a French protectorate. Lavigerie, an ardent 
nationalist, warmly approved of this policy and wrote to the 
clergy of Algiers, ‘‘ Please God that the triumph of France may 
be the final triumph of Christianity in these barbaric lands.’ 
His interest in Tunisia began some years before the French occu- 
pation. In 1270 St. Louis had died of plague on the Byrsa or 
ancient citadel of Carthage and Lavigerie had settled two of 
his White Fathers on the traditional site of the Saint’s death. 
After the establishment of the Protectorate he conceived the 
idea of asking the Holy See to revive the ancient primatial see 
of Africa which he dreamed of making, under the egis of France, 
a great missionary capital, where young Arabs, Berbers and 
Negroes drawn from all parts of the African Continent would 
be brought into contact with Christianity. Only a few weeks 
after the Treaty of the Bardo Lavigerie was nominated Vicar- 
Apostolic of Tunis. The Vicariate had up till that time been 
in the hands of the Italian Capuchins, there being an old established 
Italian colony in the country. Though regarded with a cold 
eye by French Catholics who had opposed the Tunisian expedi- 
tion, Lavigerie’s work in Tunisia received support from the anti- 
clerical statesmen, Gambetta and Ferry, and it was in connection 
with it that the latter made to the Archbishop the remark which 
became historic, that anti-clericalism was not an article for 
exportation. By the native population he was from the first 
regarded with the highest esteem. He interceded successfully 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Sfax when on the capture of the 
city by the French they were required to pay an indemnity of 
10,000,000 piastres within forty-eight hours under pain of having 
the heads of families seized as hostages. In 1882, Leo XIII 
created Lavigerie a Cardinal, and not long afterwards restored 
the ancient see of Carthage, nominating him its first Archbishop, 
a step which did not involve relinquishment on his part of the 
see of Algiers. Owing, however, partly to the unfriendliness 
towards him of the anti-clerical municipality of the latter city, 
Lavigerie resided mostly at Carthage during his last years, and 
two and a half years before his death he consecrated its new 
Cathedral, a basilica built onthe ancient citadel in Byzantine- 
Moorish style, which now contains his tomb. But the native 
population of Tunisia did not show itself any more ready to 
abandon Islam than did that of Algeria. Towards the close 
of his life the Cardinal occupied himself, in obedience to 
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Leo XIII’s wishes, in an unsuccessful attempt to improve relations 
between the Church and the French Republic. 

The Orient of fifty years ago has now passed away and the 
barrier between Christian and Moslem has lost something of its 
rigidity. The Ottoman Sultanate has disappeared and with it 
has vanished the Caliphate. The Turkey of Mustafa Kemal 
drew its inspiration from lay France rather than from Mecca. 
In both Egypt and Iran, though to a lesser extent than in Turkey, 
liberalising influences have been at work and in both countries 
there has been a disposition to look back to the pre-Islamic past. 
In Tunisia a nationalist movement has arisen dimly groping 
its way towards the idea of a restoration of the realm of Massi- 
nissa and Jugurtha. When events move swiftly in North Africa, 
as they do to-day, prophecy is rash, but in the age in which we 
are now living a revival of its ancient Christian faith is a less 
remote possibility than when Lavigerie founded his White Fathers. 


‘ HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON. 





2. AN ITALIAN WARNING 


"THE December, 1942, number of Gerarchia, a monthly review 
founded by Mussolini, contains a long article by the Italian 
Academician, Francesco Orestano, under the title, “ Religious 
Life in the New Europe.” It supposes, of course, that there will 
be this ‘‘ New Europe ” under the control of Germany and Italy, 
and it puts the pertinent question: ‘“‘ What is to be the place of 
Christianity and, generally, of religion within it?’’ The answer 
to this, it declares, cannot be simply a private matter: it must 
be one that profoundly concerns the people and nations of Europe, 
and which imposes itself on European States. “It is a fact that 
the religious life of a people has a social character and a political 
importance, and that it cannot fail to concern racial and national 
groups as such, and also States in their supreme function of 
governing the life of the community in all its aspects, from the 
biological to the spiritual.” The note—it should be observed— 
is definitely Fascist : it speaks of the ‘‘ supreme function ” of the 
State in every aspect of the citizens’ lives. And, in an intro- 
ductory paragraph, it pays what reads very like lip-service— 
and little more—to the “crusade” quality of the anti-Russian 
campaign. An occasional bouquet is gracefully handed to the 
Germans but, in the main, the article is a serious criticism of 
German pagan tendencies, which the author traces uncomfortably 
far back in German history, and a warning of future difficulties 
from Italy’s partnership with the Germans. 

The general arguments of this article can best be summarised 
under a series of headings. 

(1) Passive tolerance is not sufficient. Even where it exists 
under legal guarantees, the public authorities might easily come 
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under the influence of “strong currents of extremist tendencies 
in the sense of irreligion and anti-Christianity.” 

(2) Catholics—declares Signor Orestano—are already appre- 
hensive about this, with regard to Germany, “ where all tendencies 
are strongly represented, from Catholics to Protestants, to deists, 
naturalists and atheists.” 

(3) These German atheists—he continues—have to be taken 
seriously. ‘The Germans are a logical people. “A good many 
Italians believe that, even when the thread of logical reasoning 
leads in a certain direction, in practice they can decide on another, 
if they are convinced that, in addition to their reasoning, there 
exist other factors and imponderables which cannot be made 
the subject of reason. They follow, by instinct, rather than by the 
logical sequence of ideas, what I call the logic of values. The 
German, on the other hand, reasons in a certain way, according 
to his conceptions, and acts accordingly.””» Whatever one may 
think of Signor Orestano’s analysis, there certainly exists in the 
German character, this dogged, obstinate and frequently exagger- 
ated tendency to march ahead at the bidding of an idea, some- 
times hazily and quasi-mystically conceived. Therefore, the 
author warns us—directly, of course, his Italian readers—that, 
if there have arisen in Germany, not sporadically but organically 
within the National-Socialist movement, authoritative currents of 
thought and programmes which are definitely irreligious and 
anti-Christian, these phenomena should be taken very seriously. 

(4) The reason is that these phenomena are by no means new. 
The Germans tend towards separatism, towards self-centredness 
(ripiegamento in se stessi). The German race is secessionist by 


temperament. 


This tendency can be seen in the Reformation, which it 
established in opposition to Catholicism ; in romanticism 
as opposed to classicism ; in German racialism as opposed 
to the universal form of the national idea; in the pure 
German socialism as opposed to the socialism of the Inter- 
national. Any universal idea which takes root in Germany 
becomes, sooner or later, an idea restrictively and exclusively 
German. The German race is made like that. Therein 
lies its strength and its limitation. 

In religion the separatist process did not stop at Protestant- 
ism, but passed from theology to philosophy and from philo- 
sophy to literature, poetry, art, customs and life. This 
tendency to opposition arose above all from mental needs 
which were rationalistic and basically subjective against the 
objective and universal authority of Catholic dogma. But 
in the passage to philosophy, this opposition was to expand 
to its full extent and become totalitarian ; on the historical 
and racial plane, it became an aversion of the Germanic 
spirit from the Jewish-Oriental aspect of the Old and New 
Testaments and of Christianity ; an aspect which, in spite 
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of its having been Westernised, was regarded as a con- 
tamination of the native genius of the Nordic race. 


This led to the Church conflicts, with both Catholics and Protes- 
tants “over the foundation of a German National Church, and 
over the neo-paganism of Rosenberg and Ludendorff.’’ 

(5) This is something far more fundamental than a projection 
into the twentieth century of Nietzsche’s doctrines. Nietzsche 
was only the last link in a long chain. 


The process has lasted for more than a century, and for this 
reason must be regarded as serious, so far removed is it from 
being the product of improvisation or superficiality. No 
other European philosophy has meditated so deeply on 
Christianity and, in its way, gone so thoroughly into the 
Christian religion. No other European philosophy, excepting 
Bolshevism, has reached conclusions more radically anti-Christian 
and atheist. 


Signor Orestano then traces at some length what he calls “‘ the 
process of de-Christianisation in German thought,” from Hegel 
to Nietzsche. He refers to Rosenkranz, David Strauss, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, Max Stirner and Karl Marx. As he 
remarks, he is dealing only with “‘ the greater authors of German 
atheistic and anti-Christian philosophy ”’ and has to leave aside 
the “ crowded ranks” of secondary writers who have accom- 
panied and developed the themes of the masters. And yet 
among these secondaries, are men like Arnold Ruge, Karl Ludwig, 
Lassalle, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, F. Vischer, Engels, Moleschott, 


Lagarde, Overbeck, etc., etc. 


It is also easy to recognize (this, surely, is a dig at the Ger- 
man as well as the Jew), among the greater and the lesser, a 
noticeable and active contribution of the Jewish element, 
with its characteristic tendency to exaggerated extremism in 
everything ; so that—curiously enough—the entire process 
of differentiation and reconquest of a pure and anti-Oriental 
Germanic thought presents many streaks of Semitic thought. 


German thought of the early nineteenth century, especially romantic- 
ism, had its roots in German Protestantism and derives thence 
‘‘what might be described as the religiosity of its irreligion.” 
Further, the most radical things and the most dangerous things 
that could be said on the subject of atheism and of Antichrist 
were said in Germany a century ago. The fact that these ideas 
have taken nearly a full century to seep through the German 
consciousness is not surprising, but it is certainly a dangerous 
phenomenon. 

As far as Germany is concerned, Signor Orestano decides that 
she must be left to her own devices. Such a deep-seated tendency 
could never be removed or regulated by extrinsic control. May 
we not detect in this decision a note of alarm and pessimism ? 
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The religious future of Europe, he continues, is a different 
matter, and this is what he desires to consider. Europe calls 
for a maximum of spiritual cohesion. If religious differences 
assert themselves, in addition to the many economic, technical, 
and political problems of the present day, then there would be 
chaos indeed. 

(6) At the very least, complete toleration of religion is necessary. 
Catholics, Protestants and members of the Orthodox churches 
love their faith ; they see in their “churches” the safeguard 
of their national existence, the continuity of their history, the 
spiritual fulcrum of their future as men and civilised beings. 
Any Government attitude which showed itself hostile to these 
aspirations would certainly fail: and its action would be a fatal 
political error. Even in what Signor Orestano terms the re- 
claiming of the peoples of Eastern Europe from Bolshevism, 
toleration would not be enough; “a positively friendly policy, 
sincerely and profoundly Christian, would be helpful.” 

(7) Then follows an appeal to Europe in general : 


If Europe needs a maximum of spiritual cohesion for her 
immediate and distant future, in order to attain the greatest 
possible degree of unification to-day and to fulfil her inter- 
continental mission to-morrow, this cohesion can only arise 
Jrom the Christian idea. . . . Europe must again become for 
the world the synonym of Christianity. The Christian idea 
is the only one in human moral and religious history which 
definitely established the idea of human kindness (umanitd). 
If doubt is cast on the Christian ideal, this principle of 
umaniid itself is endangered. . . . To strike at the Christianity 
of human beings, who need a social existence as they need 
air to breathe, is to strike at the roots of the essential bonds 
between man and man, and to force man into an incurable 
dissociation, assigning him once again the existence of an 
animal. To try to create union between de-Christianised 
peoples is like trying to erect a building from fragments, 
without using cement. 


(8) Then the appeal veers round to Germany, and it is decidedly 
pointed. 


History demands a miracle of Germany: not only to 
win the war, but to conquer herself, overcome herself : to confirm 
the rule that the strongest are those who are most just, the 
most upright, the most humane. 

From time to time the romantic German soul is seized 
with a nostalgia for the Urwald, with a longing for an illusory 
return to an irrevocable past. ...To draw nearer to 
Europe Germany must, in moderation and wisdom, conquer 
her own enthusiasm for proud secession and try the paths, 
well known to her, which lead to universality. She will 
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succeed in this all the more easily as she draws nearer to 
Rome in a spirit of understanding and brotherhood. 

The Kulturkampf has always weakened Germany even on 
the internal front. Even Bismarck, who raised the cry, 
Los von Rom, had to capitulate before the resistance of the 
Ultramontanen within. 


(9) Finally, we are given a paragraph which exalts the univer- 
sality of Rome. The “‘catholicity ” of law, the “‘ catholicity ” 
of the Church—but it is always difficult to evaluate this expression 
“* catholicity,” as employed by Fascist writers. Signor Orestano 
has spoken frankly and devastatingly about his German allies. 
But how are we to conceive his “ catholic” appeal ? Is it another 
variant of the charming, but quite pagan, poem of D’Annunzio : 


O Roma, O Roma, in te sola 

Nel cerchio delle tue sette cime .. . 
Le discordi miriadi umane 
Troveranno ancor l’ampia e sublime 
Unita. Darai tu il novo pane 
Dicendo le nova parola. 


Or is it a real appeal back to the one genuine and effective Roman 
unity—that of the Church of Christ, under Rome’s Vicar—in 
the spirit of his many invitations to that one peace that can unite 


and befriend all men and all peoples ? 
j-M. 








‘*THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies ; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 


To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THe Monrtu has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month ” to a missionary or to pro- 
vide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts, are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, “The Month ” 
Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 
whether of missionaries applying for ‘“‘ The Month,” or readers providing it, should 


be printed in capitals. 
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Il, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Brottria : November, 1942. O Pensamento de Salazar. (A long 

. and sympathetic study of Dr. Salazar’s effort and achievement 
in the field of national defence.) 

CatHo.tic Action: November, 1942. Preparing for Post-War 
Life. (The third of a series of Forum articles that deal with 
post-war reconstruction: this treats of religious education 
and shows how lay organizations can help to solve some of its 
problems.) 

Ciercy Review: January, 1943. The Clergy and the New Order, 
by Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. (A helpful analysis of the situa- 
tion which the Church finds in the world of to-day and of , 
certain qualities her priests will require in order to meet it.) 

CotomsiA : January, 1943. Education—The “Scottish Solution,’’ 
by the Right Reverend Bishop of Pella. (Has some sympathetic 
comments upon the Scottish school system, set up by the 1918 
Act, and upon the fair spirit in which it has been worked.) 

Common CausE: January roth, 1943. Twenty Years of Peace, 
by Tadeusz Tozyc-Zamoyski. (Contains an appreciation of 
economic enterprise in Poland between 1919 and 1939, offering 
fair promise for post-war years.) 

HomILeTiIc AND PastoRAL Review: December, 1942. The 
O Antiphons of Advent, by Peter J. Rahill. (Here we discover 
an interesting analysis of the pre-Christmas Greater antiphons, 
with some comments upon their historical origin.) 

Stupies: December, 1942. Some Thoughts on India, by 
Frederick C. King. (The author, who has passed half his life 
in India in Government service reviews the various problems, 
raised by the Congress party, by the Moslem opposition, and 
the different religions of India. For him, Indians are “ Euro- 
peans just painted brown,” and he is optimistic concerning a 
post-war solution of India’s difficulties.) 

TABLET: January goth, 16th, etc., 1943. The Disintegration of 
the Family, by Richard O’Sullivan, K.C. (A distinguished 
English lawyer shows how very far in fact, and how swiftly, 
the law of England, reflecting changes in morals, has abandoned 
the traditional Christian notions of the family.) 

THEOLOGICAL StupiEs: September, 1942. Intereredal Co-operation, 
by John LaFarge and John Courtney Murray, S.J. (Together 
they put the problem of co-operation with non-Catholics, and 
Fr. Murray gives a very detailed and sympathetic account of 
its development in Britain.) 

VOLONTAIRE: December, 1942. France’s Uncensored Press. (A 
booklet, published by Volontaire, giving pages from France’s 
underground and therefore free Press, showing the strength 
of resistance to the Nazis.) 
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REVIEWS 


FOREIGNERS ON FRANCE} 


R. Elliot Paul is an American who lived in Paris for the 

greater part of twenty years. The “ narrow street” of his 
acquaintance is the Rue de la Huchette that runs from the Place 
St. Michel: to the Rue des Deux Ponts, just where the bridge 
crosses one arm of the Seine to the Parvis of Notre Dame. It is 
a short street, and a narrow street, and—curiously enough—there 
runs into it an even smaller thoroughfare, the Rue du Chat qui 
Péche, that was made the subject of a similar -half-story and half- 
biography by a Hungarian novelist some few years ago. In 
realistic style, calling spades by their common name and some- 
times adding a coloured epithet, the book provides a vivid cross- 
sectional view of Parisian life—of a certain type. The inhabitants 
of this narrow street are, for the most part, shopkeepers, minor 


. functionaries and workers. Three or four priests come into the 


story, and they are treated with friendliness, though the author 
seems strangely unconscious of Catholic influence on French 
life, even in such narrow streets : and his remarks on the Spanish 
clergy are foolish and ill-informed. What interests the reader 
to-day is not so much the portrayal of Parisian life—much of it 
drab and dirty—as the changing reaction of the inhabitants to 
the political events and developments of the years just prior to 
the war. If Mr. Paul has any politics, they are more or less 
of the Left. His sympathies are entirely with the Republicans 
during the Spanish civil war. He denounces Blum for weakness 
and Daladier for corruption and subservience to the “ Right.” 
He is against Chamberlain and Munich and, of course, against all 
French Cagoulards and Fascists, genuine or imaginary. His 
pages reflect vividly the uneasiness and bewilderment of the 
people of France. They condemn sternly the unintelligent 
French censorship of news during the introductory phase of the 
war. ‘“‘ The newspapers were so demoralized by Girandoux’s 
literary censorship that in more than one instance they even 
got the date of the issue wrong, to the despair of future historians. 
Through all this, the members of the French Academy continued 
pottering with the official dictionary which fell so far behind the 
vocabulary of the ordinary taxi driver that it was useless except 
as a curiosity, and had been a joke for years.” His verdict is, 


1A Narrow Street. By Elliot Paul. London: Cresset Press. Pp. x, 342. 
Price, ros. 6d. n. * Death and To-morrow. By Peter de Polnay. London: 
Secker and Warburg. Pp. 299. Price, 12s. 6d. n. * Light before Dusk. By 
Helen Iswolsky. New York: Longmans, Green. Pp. ix, 253. Price, 15s. n. 
All published in 1942. 
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more or less, that the French people were sound enough but that 
they were betrayed by corrupt, selfish, and tyrannical politicians. 

Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel “ The Fall of Paris ” goes much further 
along this road of condemnation of all that was France, Ehrenburg 
is Russian and Communist, and his novel has been officially 
sponsored by M. Maisky in London. However good and graphic 
it may be, it must be handled carefully as Communist propaganda. 
In his studies of French characters, we have Jules Desser, the 
calculating champion of an “individualistic”? France ; the Radical 
Minister Tessa, a venal and conceited politician; a cold and 
fanatical Fascist, Breteuil ; a defeatist General Picard, together 
with a timid and complacent Socialist deputy, Villard, and a 
corrupt and florid editor, Joliot. On the other hand, there are 
portraits of the “ genuine” Frenchmen—André, the painter, 
detached and contemplative ; the young engineer, Pierre ; and, 
Michaud, the class-conscious factory worker whose enthusiasm 
according to this novelist, drove the rulers into the arms of Hitler. 
This is the propagandist view—a curious one, when you remember 
how the French Communists worked for Hitler before the collapse. 
M. de Polnay’s verdict is more objective : 


I’ve heard men of the Right accusing men of the Left— 
and I’ve heard ad nauseam men of the Left accusing men of 
the Right—of having brought about the defeat of Francc : 
the Cagoulards, the this and the that. In my opinion—and 
I felt history would prove me right whatever the crimes of 
hooded and unhooded men of the Right were—the Left had 
prepared the terrain for them. Teachers, with their irreli- 
gious and unpatriotic trend of teaching, have a lot to account 
for, too. 


There are, of course, other lights in Ehrenburg’s book—a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Paris, with its charm and graciousness, 
and the memory of what Paris was. 

Peter de Polnay is a Hungarian. Another foreigner looks at 
France, and this time a foreigner who had published works in 
English. To begin with, he agrees with Mr. Paul in deploring 
the French censorship during the period of France’s belligerency. 


It’s well nigh impossible to speak of that period without 
commenting bitterly on the French censorship and information. 
Once in February I went to that Ministry and saw one of 
the chiefs. A very pleasant man he was. We talked of 
this, that and the other, and as our cheery chat rolled along, 
I mentioned that it must strike one as funny to read French 
reports of five French planes starting out and at least six 
coming back, then next day to be told in the English Press 
that at least two French planes had been shot down. That, 
I opined, did not breed confidence. He said I was quite 
right. The English Press was letting them down. That 
was certainly one way of looking at it. 
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This book can be divided into two sections. The second is 
an account of the author’s experiences in Marseilles, in and out 
of a Vichy prison,—and a revelation it surely is of the appalling 
underworld conditions that apparently prevailed in that port. 
The first portion is admirable reading. It gives us the author’s 
impressions of the German occupation of Paris when he could 
wander about, selling water colours to the occupiers and indulging 
in rumoured counter-propaganda. 

Even until a few days before the German entry into Paris, he 
shared the common opinion that the French Army was invincible. 
Gradually he came to understand how cunningly German propa- 
ganda had prepared the way. A skilful use of rumour, French 
sympathizers and bogus refugees—this was part of the preparation. 


When evening came—this was before the actual German 
entry—I stood beside my house and I saw signals in morse 
all over Paris. The Fifth Column was at work. Then, 
not far from me, a lamp started to signal. I went and fetched 
a policeman. He wouldn’t come. ‘“ What’s the good of 
it?” he said, “‘ you know, and I know, the town is full of 
traitors. If I caught one, on higher orders he’d be released. 
And I don’t want to be pointed out as the man who showed 
too much zeal before the Germans’ entry.” 


M. de Polnay’s impressions of the Germans in Paris is illuminating. 
They were overwhelmed by their good fortune. They had 
allowed three full months for the defeat of France. Succeeding 
beyond their anticipations, they were bewildered and needed time 
to recover. This time they spent—the troops at least—in enjoying 
the Paris they had occupied. They were over-awed ; they had 
behaved atrociously in Poland; but ‘“‘ France was the grande 
nation, and you don’t start kicking about a grande nation,” They 
were polite, according to routine orders, as best they could be 
polite: and their sentimental qualities came to the surface. 
Daily, they went to the tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides, and 
they gazed in reverence at the shrine of their former conqueror. 
Meanwhile, the attack upon Britain was delayed. Possibly, 
the Germans were not yet ready. But there is something fascinating 
in the author’s suggestion that it was not the France of 1940, 
but the France of previous centuries, that kept the Germans 
inactive. 

It wasn’t the French Army of 1940 that saved England ; 
definitely not. England was saved by the French armies 
of the past. I liked that picture of men dying at Watigny, 
Austerlitz and Verdun to save England from invasion in a 
month of June in years and years to come. 


The French mentality after the Germans’ entry is also illuminat- 
ing. So bemused were they that they almost welcomed the 
invaders as though these had arrived to rid them of their corrupt 
politicians. The change in French outlook showed itself in the 
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late summer of 1940, with the air attacks on Britain. “‘ They 
exclaimed suddenly, beautifully suddenly, les Anglais tiennent le 
coup.” 

M. de Polnay analyses the existing French system with con- 
siderable acumen. He points out that the fall of France really 
commenced with the French Revolution when the middle classes 
took over from the more gifted nobility. ‘‘ It’s food for thought 
that the leaders of the Revolution were of the same professions 
as the men who, as members of the French Parliament, had 
handed over the Republic to Pétain and his henchmen. Robe- 
spierre and Danton were lawyers, Marat the editor of a paper. 
Before and during her fall France was mostly run by lawyers and 
editors.” Napoleon sneeringly spoke of the English as a nation 
of shopkeepers: ‘‘ he didn’t realise he would bequeath to 
posterity a nation of grocers.” And “the final blaze of the 
grocer is Vichy. Pétain is the last of the grocers.” 

There is point too in one final quotation : 


The Frenchman is fundamentally religious. More Gallican 
than Roman, but that has nothing to do with the systematic 
killing of religious life and religious feeling that the Third 
Republic had set down as one of its aims. . . . That scheduled 
killing of religion undermined France and came at a time 
when the flocking to towns was undermining the morale 
of a fundamentally peasant population, and it developed 
at a time when general education brought the printed propa- 
ganda of such brilliant men as Anatole France within the 
reach of everybody. . . . Anatole France was but one of 
a host. Those brilliant men of the fin de siécle and of the 
beginning of this were the unconscious helpmeets of the 
Panzer divisions. 


Miss Helen Iswolsky’s Light before Dusk treats of a very different 
aspect of French life though it ends, as do the other books, with 
the entry ofthe Germans. Miss Iswolsky, a Russian and a daughter 
of a Foreign Minister of Russia under the Czars, was received 
into the Church in France. She was in close contact with some 
of the leading Catholic writers. A personal friend of the Mari- 
tains, she knew also Jacques Riviére, Paul Claudel, Fumet, 
Mounier and Mauriac. She was associated with the two journals, 
Espnt and Temps Présent, and maintained a keen and sustained 
interest in Catholic social problems. There are interesting accounts, 
in these pages, of the Jociste movement and generally of the 
Catholic revival among the younger generation. Another of 
Miss Iswolsky’s activities was that of liaison work between French 
Catholics and some of the Russian Orthodox resident in Paris. 
Meetings were held for the purpose of mutual understanding— 
a necessary preliminary to fuller contact—and there existed, it 
appears, an agreement to avoid argument and controversy. 
Berdyaev and Bulgakov are among the characters that she intro- 
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duces. We can follow her reactions—very like those of the 
Maritains and Temps Présent,—to the Spanish war and the 
mounting aggression on the Continent. 

Finally, we have her experiences of the fall of France. She 
notes emphatically the division of the French people among 
themselves. ‘* On the eve of war and during it, this division had 
produced a truly unfathomable gulf, a sort of latent state of civil 
war.” Of the Vichy Government she has much to say—partly, 
in appreciation: but she does not, and cannot, regard it as the 
true reflection of France. She retains her full confidence that the 
young French Catholics—she is writing prior to the occupation 
of Southern France by the German Army—are acting as a spiritual 
leaven among their fellow countrymen. 

j-M. 





2.—THE YOUTH QUESTION? 


YOUTH, with its problems and possibilities, provides one of 
the major questions of the day. In Britain, youth move- 
ments are being organized though there is sufficient commonsense 
to leave much of the initiative to voluntary bodies. 

Father Devane has written a series of illuminating articles in the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, during 1941 and 1942, on youth develop- 
ments in various countries which he carefully divides into “‘ demo- 
cratic’? and ‘“‘ anti-democratic,” leaving a third category for 
Portugal and post-armistice France. These articles are now 
reproduced—some of them refashioned and enlarged—with an 
introductory chapter on the difficulties of adolescence. 

The author has clearly made a detailed study of his subject. 
There is not enough material for a lengthy section on what is 
being done for youth in freer countries. But from Soviet Russia, 
Germany and Italy he has ample documentation. There are 
programmes, statistics and quotations to make quite evident 
what the authorities in those countries are endeavouring to do 
for and with their youth. Those who are concerned with youth 
organization in Britain would be well advised to consider these 
well-documented pages. He traces the different grades of youth 
training—in Soviet Russia, through the Oktojabriaty to the Pioneers, 
thence to the Comsomol or League of Communist Youth, noting 
how strong has proved the influence of the British Boy Scout 
movement ; in Germany, through the AHitlerjugend and the 
Bund Deutscher Madel to the Labour Camps and the S.A. ; 
in Italy, by way of the Balilla and the Avanguardisti. 

The author gives us plenty of evidence fordeploring the State- 
regimented youth training of totalitarian countries. Indeed, 
this has been one of the most alarming features of those regimes. 
Statements of German Catholic bishops, pointing out the dangers 
of Nazi youth policy, are collected together, and the author notes 


1 Challenge from Youth. By Richard S. Devane, S.J. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. Pp. xiv, 297. Price, 10s, 6d. n. 1942. 
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the decided reaction of French bishops to certain proposals for 
youth that were made from Vichy. Youth development, both in 
Germany and Italy, has had tragic consequences for Catholics. 
One can learn much from their methods and programmes provided 
they be interpreted and applied in the right spirit but that spirit 
is not the spirit of totalitarianism. 

Father Devane reverts frequently to an argument which we 
feel cannot be pressed too far. It may be summed up as follows : 
Cannot this enthusiastic spirit which totalitarian States have 
evoked from their own youth be reproduced also in Catholic 
Eire? The parallel has its dangers. These States have produced 
this spirit by riding rough-shod over the rights and desires of 
parents and by ignoring every claim but that of the Nation or 
State. The expression “ totalitarian Christianity’ seems to us 
of doubtful value. You cannot dragoon your youth into 
Christianity. 

Youth organization in a country that remains reasonably free 
and is still influenced by Christian ideals must be elastic and— 
in a sense—less obviously efficient. But does this mean that its 
products are less unselfish and enthusiastic? Not necessarily. 
The achievement of the Royal Air Force is certainly outstanding 
in this war. That is British youth, without the regimentation so 
characteristic of other countries. 





3.—A CENTURY BACK! 


N this latest volume on the Catholic history of Britain, Mr. 

Denis Gwynn has given us a very readable account of the 
three decades previous to the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The story opens, appropriately, with the return of six students 
to the English College in Rome, one of them being Nicholas 
Wiseman. The year was 1818. The college had been un- 
tenanted for many years ; its last inhabitants had been Napoleon’s 
horses. 

From the youthful Wiseman, making a name for himself—as 
scholar and churchman—in the Eternal City, we are switched 
to two of the Cambridge converts, Ambrose Phillipps and Kenelm 
Digby. With them is shortly associated George Spencer, and 
there looms already in the background that remarkable apostle, 
the Passionist, Father Dominic Barberi who, with his compatriot, 
Dr. Gentili, was to do yeoman work in the Midlands and the 
Western District. 

Interesting are the currents of thought among the converts 
and among the leaders of the Oxford Movement. Phillipps 
and Digby were both unimpressed by the Catholicism they had 
seen abroad. Newman was unsympathetic, not only to continental 


1 The Second Spring: 1818-1852. By Denis Gwynn. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. ix, 246. Price, gs. n. 1942. 
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Catholicism, as he imagined it—for his contact with it before 
conversion was very slight—but also to Irish Catholicism, repre- 
sented by O’Connell. Neither was he attracted by the Old 
Catholics in England. Mr. Gwynn reminds us that Newman 
was no easy character; that he steadily refused the advances 
of Wiseman and Catholics generally, determined, as he was, 
to solve his religious problems alone. 

The stormy Mr. Pugin strides through these pages—with his 
breezy scorn for everything not Gothic and his denunciation of 
*‘ pagan ” Roman art and architecture. Pugin was impressed 
by the Tractarians, probably on esthetic rather than theological 
grounds, and, in one of his characteristic letters, he wrote to 
Phillipps : ‘‘ Rely on it, these Oxford men are doing more to 
catholicise England and to work the real internal change of mind 
than all our joint body. I consider them .quite as raised up by 
God in the present emergency, for we seem sinking to utter 
degradation.” 

Phillipps, Digby, and many of the new converts were enthusiasts 
concerning the prospects of the Church in England : and Wiseman, 
for a time, shared this optimism, and imparted some of it to 
ecclesiastical circles in Rome. The Old Catholics were sceptical, 
and their feelings were entertained by the Vicars Apostolic. 
The great influx of Irish Catholics provided problems which these 
could not at once solve. Dr. Griffiths estimated that during the 
first seven years of his episcopate the number of Catholics in the 
London District alone had risen from 145,000 to 195,000. At 
Saffron Hill there were about 4,000 Catholics, with only a tem- 
porary chapel made out of two rooms. . . . At Poplar there was 
a chapel which might hold 800 people for a congregation of 
5,000, and at Virginia Street, where the chapel could hold 1,200, 
there was now a congregation of 21,000. These figures are from 
a report, written by Dr. Griffiths in 1843 and sent to Dr. Baggs, 
who had succeeded Wiseman in Rome as agent for the English 
bishops. 

In a private letter Dr. Griffiths expressed his appreciation for 
the good results of the Oxford Movement but declared that the 
leaders of the Movement “ seem to have no leaning to the Catholic 
Church itself, but to wish to recover as much as they can of 
Catholic doctrine and practice without union and submission 
to the true Church ’—a judgment that has often been’made on 
the Anglo-Catholic movement within the Church Established. 

Wiseman is the hero of Mr. Gwynn’s very readable book : 
and in the last chapter he associates himself with Abbot Butler’s 
verdict that of the four great churchmenof that period, Wiseman, 
Manning, Newman and Ullathorne, Wiseman stands out as the 
greatest, taken all in all. ‘“‘He was not the deep acute thinker 
that Newman was; nor the masterful resourceful man of affairs 
that Manning was ; nor had he the sound practical grip of men 
and things that Ullathorne had: but in the combination of 
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richly endowed nature, and attractive lovable personality, and 
well-balanced, all-round character, and many-sided intellectual 
attainments, and successful achievement of a great life-work— 
in short, as a complete man, he surpassed them all.” 


D. L. K. 








The Christ of Velasquez 


O MY saviour, hanging high !— 
(O young Princess, passing by !) 
You have known humiliation, 
Wounds and shame and degradation. 
You have wept and sweated blood. 
Can you, without indignation,— 
Nay, indifferent as the wood 

Of the Cross on which you died,— 
Look on my soul crucified ? 


Stark you hang, 
With drooping head, 
Unfeeling, dead 
To every pang. 


Drooping head and sweeping hair,—- 
(O young Princess, kneeling there !) 
Death has finished his designing,— 
From this pattern life has fled. 
Yet a radiant light is shining 
Round the thorn-encircled head. 

If love be dead 
What shall light the world instead ? 


(O young Princess, are you weeping ? 
Love is neither dead nor sleeping. 
There’s no passion without pain. 
Who has known the grief of loving 
Without proving 
Heaven’s to gain? 
Mysterious and tender: voice !— 
(And so, rejoice !) 


HELEN NICHOLSON. 











— 
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SHORT NOTICES 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

The Irish Jesuit Directory and Year Book (Messenger Office, 
Dublin, Is. n.) now reaches its sixteenth year of publication. It 
includes a calendar of some 86 pages, which gives every day of 
the Church’s year, with a short note or quotation for every one 
of the 365 days of 1943. There is a list of the churches, schools 
and residences, staffed by the Irish Jesuit Province, with names 
and addresses of all its priest members. Some short articles 
appear: on “ The Society of Jesus and Spiritual Life,” by 
Father Henry Keane ; on Jesuit influence on Education, Science, 
and the Arts, by Fathers O Cathain, Gill, and Bodkin-——while 
Father Aubrey Gwynn discusses briefly the Society’s missionary 
tradition. To-day there are more than 3,890 Jesuits at work 
in some forty-five separate missionary fields, most of them in 
China and India. Interesting too is the short account of the 
first Jesuit mission to Ireland, as early as 1542. Fathers Alphonsus 
Salmeron and Paschase Brouet travelled via Scotland to Ireland, 
as apostolic nuncios at the invitation of three Irish princes. They 
remained only thirty-four days. Circumstances had seriously 
altered but they were able to take back a first-hand impression 
of the Irish scene. Finally, there is one graphic article, re- 
counting the experiences of the Irish Jesuits in Hong Kong during 
the Japanese onslaught. English readers will find the volume 
of definite interest. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 

In one way, it is unfair to catalogue Father Edward Quinn’s 
Fundamentals of Peace (B. O. and W., 2s. 6d.n.) under this heading. 
It certainly deals with problems of to-day but it does so under 
the abiding aspect of Catholic teaching. What he intends, is 
not so much a study of the Pope’s Peace Points, in their more or 
less practical application to modern chaos, as an examination 
of the principles which they presuppose and suggest. These 
principles have to be grasped if the Christian peace plan is to be 
implemented. Accordingly, he takes us back to an examination 
of man’s nature and character. His purpose is to bring out the 
Catholic Weltanschauung or world outlook. With a British audience 
in mind, he reminds us that charity is not enough: it has to be 
established on a basis of faith and belief. And faith supposes 
a firm understanding of an objective approach to truth. Scepticism 
and uncertainty are widespread in modern Britain: there is 
abundant good-will and charity, all rather floating and detached 
from any foundation of sure principle and standard. He takes 
us through the notions of Justice and Peace, the ideas of the Prince 
of Peace, and His peacely methods. Man—through intellect 
and will—has the capacity and the inborn desire for peace. 
These he must realise through a reasonable appreciation of the 
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things that “‘are to his peace.” Father Quinn finds the true 
basis of co-operation with non-Catholics, in the Pope’s words, 
in that universal love or charity, which is the compendium of 
all Christian teaching and the expression of the Christian ideal. 
A most useful little book, that both provokes thinking and 
encourages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

Father Leonard Feeney, S.J., has previously given us two volumes 
of clever and readable essays. He now tries his hand at modest 
autobiography. Survival till Seventeen (Sheed and Ward, 6s. n.) 
is the written memory of his own survival until that proverbially 
sweet year of life. The account he gives us is bright and full of 
incident from family and school experiences. But, on the whole, 
the details are too scanty for effective autobiography, and the author 
digresses into chats on Art and Poetry to help them out. The book 
concludes with his entry into the Jesuit novitiate at St. Andrew-on- 
Hudson. His introduction to the Master of Novices might appear 
strange to those unversed inthe practical ways of religious superiors. 
“*T see you have a tooth missing. We’ll have to have that fixed” 
—so ran the Master of Novices’ first greeting. The book makes 
pleasant reading. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS 

The New Year brings an admirable handful of pamphlets 
(gd. each) from the Catholic Truth Society. Two are English 
versions of Papal addresses: .the first, delivered originally to 
Italian women members of Catholic Action groups, and now 
entitled The Pope Speaks to Mothers; the second, Wealth, 
Work and Freedom, is Canon George Smith’s translation of the 
1941 Whitsuntide broadcast of Pius XII. The summer joint 
pastoral of the Catholic hierarchy on the general social question 
and the minimum demands which would satisfy the Catholic 
conscience appears as Catholics and the New World Order. 
Father Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., contributes a clear and concise 
study of Prophecy, and its purpose, tests and types. Mr. Walter 
Jewell writes lucidly about Heaven and some of its many aspects. 
The Spirit of Frederick Ozanam contains a number of helpful 
extracts from Ozanam’s writings, which have been selected and 
arranged by a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul. Dr. Irene Marinoff, 
in The Nazi Creed and Catholicism, points out how totally 
opposed is National Socialism—both in the doctrines on which it 


is based and in the behaviour that it inspires—to everything that . 


is genuinely Catholic. The present handful is completed by 
Black Eagle, a Scottish adventure story by James Scally, and 
Stray Leaves, containing a number of jottings on spiritual topics 
by Father Vincent Scully, C.R.L. 
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